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dence, during the summer meetings, 
A description is published in this issue. 
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Their Church, Too 


BOUT ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND young 

people got their college degrees this year. 

And where do they go from here? Not to church, 
says the Editor of The Christian Advocate. 


The truth might as well be faced [he admits] that the 
young graduate, even if he be a member of the church and a 
product of its Sunday-school, cannot be counted on as a church 
worker. The college years have severed many home ties, 
cooled old intimacies, and altered many standards of value. 
Chureh attendance, Sabbath observance, prayer-meeting—new 
habits have grown up which have displaced those of the old 
pre-college days. Social engagements, ways of occupying one’s 
leisure, amusements, all make churchgoing and church work 
irksome. The tendency is to cut it out. It may still serve 
some useful purpose for the adult generation, but not for the 
graduate of 1927. And as for responsibility, he does not admit 
it. Coming into the church by very natural processes, possibly 
from the Sunday-school in childhood, with no very strong exer- 
cise of his own will, the vows then taken now sit but lightly, 
and are easily shaken off. In other words, it is easy to avoid 
this responsibility. But it is not so easy to avoid the conse- 
quences of this avoidance. One may sidestep an automobile 
only to step into the path of the locomotive. The consequences 
of avoiding responsibility are unescapable. 

We go along with this, without approving all 
that it implies. To shirk the church is a dangerous 
and in some respects a dastard thing to do, no 
matter what one may say of its shortcomings. But, 
there you have it! Why, oh, why, does the Editor 
not see and say that the fault is measurably in 
the failure of the church to make good in its eall- 
ing? Why does it not interest the educated 
generation? Because it is in some part ignorant, 
dogmatic, unsympathetic, and in cases downright 
puerile. We hear it said, It is so stupid, it is a 
bore. Wherever it is what it ought to be, the 
church does attract the graduate and the under- 
graduate, the youth and the superannuate. What- 
ever befalls neglectful young men and women is 
a mutual responsibility. We parsons cannot act 
as though what we do in the name of the church is 
the Lord’s perfection. Far from it. But let edu- 
cated youth come and help to do the job right. It 
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Renewing the Protest 


O LONG AS the Church adheres to its simple 

and fundamental function of proclaiming the! 
facts of the Gospel, there is little disposition to find. 
fault with it. It is when it departs, or seems to 
depart from its commission, and to discuss ques- 
tions not so obviously within the sphere of its 
special work, particularly when its utterances con- 
flict with popular opinions or strongly entrenched 


human interest, that protests are heard, and the. 


Church is warned to keep off pre-empted territory. 

We take the words of our Canadian neighbor, 
The New Outlook, which in turn is pleased that 
the great daily journal, The Chicago Evening Post, 
praises the activities of the Federal Council of 
Churches in the field of social, industrial, and 
political action. “The trouble is,” says that paper, 
“that people are necessarily disturbed whenever 
the Gospel is preached with practical application 
to human problems. If these Christians would 
confine their exercises to praying, singing, and 
sermonizing in the abstract, no one would object.” 
Precisely. Have we not been admonished so to do? 
Verily, but rarely. 

What does applied religion mean? “It means,” 
says The Post, “that the influence of a united 
Christianity is beginning to be felt upon the life 
of the country. For many years the devout have 
hoped for the day when the divided ranks of Chris- 
tian faith would close up the gaps and present a 
solid front on the great issues which have to do 
with the welfare of mankind and the coming of 
the kingdom of God. If that day has been brought 
nearer through the efforts of the Federal Council, 
then there is occasion for men of faith to rejoice. 
The same forces which in the days of Imperial 
Rome cried out against the Christians because they 
preached a gospel subversive of selfishness and 
greed and violence will again cry out whenever 
that preaching begins seriously to threaten the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness and the Moloch of 
War. It is but a renewal of the protest of pagan- 
ism against the message of Bethlehem.” 

There are Christians, miscalled, who want no 
talk against war. They need education; they need 
a vision; sometimes they need a jolt. Any person 
who puts his trust in defense higher than his faith 
in brotherhood is no Christian. That is the trouble 
with which all real ministers have to deal. There 
is no due proportion in some people. That ac- 
counts for the extreme reaction of pacifism against 
bristling swagger and national conceit. It is what 
makes the problem of peace lovers so difficult in 
governments. As Ambassador Houghton said the 
other day, the states are run by men who believe 
in their own country and in force to keep their 
place. The salvation of the world must come first 
not from parliaments and chancelleries but from 
the people regenerated by spiritual means for the 
abolition of war and the millennium of universal 
peace. And peace is not all. There is industry. 
How many men have Christian hearts in industry? 
If they are Christian, why do they make such a 
pother when Christian leaders go forth to see how 
Christian industry is? Arthur E. Holt teaches 
Christian principles in industry in a seminary, and 
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The Post quotes him approvingly (and so do we) 
for saying: 

Industrial problems are human problems, and human values 
are at stake in industry. We have too easily assumed that 
the only man who has the right to suggest changes’ in the 

ganization of industry is the man who is interested in its 
efficiency from the standpoint of production. But the test of 
industry from the standpoint of the Church is to be measured 
by the development of the people who are engaged init. When 
the Church, therefore, finds that conditions in industry in- 
evitably work for the injury of the people who are doing the 
work, it claims the right to criticize both the motives and the 
organization of the on-going business world. 


Nothing human is alien to the Church; and the 
larger any problem is, the greater is the Church’s 
obligation to understand it and settle it right. 


A Ford Salesman 


BH LITTLE KNEW when we set out to praise 

business as a profession that we should be 
caught up short and led to an article in Harper's 
Magazine on the confessions of a Ford dealer. 
“There,” said our mentor (almost our tormentor), 
“is the reality in the situation; and you are always 
strong for ‘realities.’”’ We are chastened, even cast 
down, but still we stick to our principle. One 
reason is, a principle cannot be affected by what 
anybody does, and in the case of a go-getter sales- 
man forcing flivvers on those who cannot use them 
or pay for them, we have, in fact, the best kind of 
illustration to prove our propositon. One such 
incident was the worst kind of business. A Ford 
dealer, wth orders from headquarters, “rode” the 
public pretty hard to get rid of the surplus of cars. 
There are always people to whom you can sell any- 
thing if you “hammer” them hard enough. Some 
salesmen have a cunning, canny way of tracking 
down prospects, and one such victim was a young 
man who was neither in need of a car nor in a 
position to pay for one. 
was none of his business that the man had no use 
for the car; he had $200, which was enough to pay 
down. The sale was made; the young man in a 
little while fell ill and died. The car was all the 
widow had, and of course she did not have full 
equity’ in that. The Ford dealer chipped in $20 
for the funeral expenses, which were borne by the 
townspeople. ; 

A real sale is very different from such an eco- 
nomic and human tragedy. The last thing a true 
salesman does is to sell by force,—even by force of 
excessive persuasion. His true interest is to learn 
first if he can render a service by exchanging his 
commodity for a satisfactory equivalent. If there 
is not a genuine mutual benefit in any transaction, 
it is false business. No success or permanency can 
come to a house by such selling. The man who 
“hammered” at the poor young fellow is probably 
not in business any more. His kind go to the wall. 
Breaking down sales resistance is a sinister phrase 
in this instance, but it will be plain to anyone, on 
the other hand, that people do resist the persuasive 
efforts of perfectly legitimate salesman, who come as 
benefactors with the improvements and conveniences 
for better standards of living. For example, all 
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inventions which bless the home by reducing the 
ugly drudgery of rude domestic yesterdays have 
had to press their way, by skillful and subtle 
salesmanship, against the naturally conservative 
attitude of housewives. It is true of all new com- 
modities. It is equally true of ideas. How resis- 
tant and stubborn against change and advancement 
people are! The primary thing for the salesman, 
whether in merchandise or in thoughts, since each 
one of us is in fact a salesman of some sort, is to 
take up a good thing which people really need, and 
then push it to the limit of their capacity to use 
it and pay for it. We cannot avoid competiton, 
but we can be straight and keep the principle of 
service and the law of mutual benefit before us. 
A sale which profits both buyer and seller is sound 
ethics. That sale also makes good business in any 
field. By all means, praise intelligent salesmen. 
Theirs is a profession. 


The Undisturbed Lutherans 


PRESBYTERIAN inquires of a Lutheran 

why the latter’s denomination has been so 
little affected by the “liberal modernistic spirit” 
which has disturbed the other great churches. Dr. 
Nathan R. Melhorn, Editor of The Lutheran, 
replies: 

The reason for it is not far to seek. In the first place, it has 
not had a “union seminary” at its doors to inoculate young 
men studying for the Lutheran ministry with its liberalism. 
Second, it has had so many perplexing internal problems to 
solve, chiefly due to the varied nationalistic elements repre- 
sented in it, that it could spare little time and energy to grap- 
ple with issues of wider range which are dividing other Protes- 
tant communions into two opposing groups. Third, it has thus 
far had leaders and teachers who know the spiritual rock 
whence they were hewn and who did not find it necessary to 
look outside of the Scriptures for some other foundation on 
which to build. Its theologians are not out of touch with 
modern religious trends of thought and life. They are not averse 
to modern research and scholarship, which have done so much 
to shed new light upon the Scriptures. But they insist that 
the Scriptures are our sole authoritative source from which to 
draw the ever fresh and living water to slake men’s spiritual 
thirst. . . . When once the Scriptures cease to speak with 
authority, the time has come to pronounce the Reformation a 
colossal failure—as some pseudo-Protestants are already doing. 


That is explicit and excellent from the Lutheran 
viewpoint. But there is something which the 
Editor, who would not intentionally withhold any 
truth, might have added. The Lutheran Church 
has been more content to live within and by itself 
than any other American Protestant Church. 
That is true everywhere. Although it is orthodox, 
it has long refused to join with the other denomi- 
nations in the Federal Council of Churches, and 
only recently permitted slender association on a 
so-called “consultative” basis. Lutherans have 
always believed that their succession through the 
Reformer who gave them their name entitled them 
to a, distinctive place in historic Christianity, and 


’ that sense of superiority in spiritual grace is only 


slowly diminishing with the years. The Lutherans 
have greatly profited by their intensely loyal 
sectarianism. Once divided among themselves, 
they have now become a United Lutheran Church, 
with only a few irreconcilables remaining outside. 


What Do You Mean By “God”? 


T IS the misfortune of our age in the 
I field of religion that, instead of being 
free to concentrate on the moral and 
spiritual awakening of the people, we 
should be obliged to spend so much of our 
strength in testing the truth of the reli- 
, gious ideas that have come down to us 
from the past. Nevertheless, the task of 
criticism cannot be evaded. Man’s doctri- 
nal interpretation of his religious expe 
riences must be made in terms of the 
general thought of his time; and when 
general thought shifts, religious doctrine 
must follow suit. The more advanced 
branches of the Protestant Church have 
already passed through the fiery ordeal of 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible. Some 
of them, by an even more painful critical 
effort, have revised their conception of the 
person of Jesus Christ. The first rude 
shock of these movements of thought has 
been lived through. As a result, we have 
discovered that our spiritual values are 
not dependent on our belief in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible nor on our uncritical 
acceptance of the traditional dogma of the 
deity of Jesus. 

But an even more significant movement 
of thought is now upon us. The greatest 
symbol of our religious life, the mighty 
complex of sentiments, convictions, aspira- 
tions, hopes, ideas, etc., which is embodied 
in our word “God,” is being critically 
analyzed by more people to-day than ever 
before. In the past, such criticism was 
carried on by a few skeptics outside the 
churches ; now it is entrenching itself both 
in the pulpit and the pew. As Whitehead 
says: “To-day there is but one religious 
dogma in debate—What do you mean by 
‘God’? This is the fundamental religious 
dogma.” The task of the older evangelical 
churches was to inspire in the souls of in- 
dividuals a warm, intimate, personal rela- 
tionship with a God who was already 
believed in and adequately symbolized for 
their thought by the doctrines of the 
Church. Our immediate task is quite 
different. We must justify or reinterpret 
or completely reconstruct a traditional 
symbol whose meaning has faded out or 
become doubtful in the light of the new 
universe which science has revealed to us. 
In the case of many reflective persons, a 
painful uncertainty and sometimes a para- 
lyzing doubt has for the moment seized 
upon the very living center of the soul, its 
will-to-believe. Before the immense cosmic 
forces of which science has made us aware 
and the immense tragedies and uncertain- 
ties of human life which the Great War 
revealed, the human spirit, so to speak, 
runs to cover. It protects itself from the 
frustrations of thought in agnosticism, or 
it hides itself in the occult as the ostrich 
hides its head in the sand, or it lulls itself 
into a semi-hypnotic state of indifference 
to the actual by mystical exercises, or it 
loses itself in self-pity that it should have 
seen the light in a transition age between 
two worlds, ‘one dead, the other not yet 
ready to be born.” 

But such a retreat of the human spirit 
before the perplexities which its own ad- 
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PROF. ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 
Meadville Theological School 


You must be more care- 
ful in what you say, for 
there is a theological up- 


heaval in the world, and 
this is no time to be famil- 
iar with realities that 
baffle the wisest men. 


vancing knowledge has created cannot be 
persisted in for long. Reality is not less 
but more real because of the immensities, 
complexities, and depths which knowledge 
has discovered in it. Nor is our human 
need of making ourselves feel at home in 
its presence by symbolizing its funda- 
mental nature and meaning any less im- 
perative to-day than in the past. To use 
the language of John Dewey, a consoling 
and supporting consciousness of the en- 
during and comprehending whole to which 
we belong is the ultimate need of life, and 
this consciousness demands adequate sym- 
bols. It is quite true that the creation of 
significant new symbols is the task of 
many men and even of many generations 
of men, but every individual thinker must 
make what little contribution he can, and 
each new generation must do its best to 
master its total environment in thought 
and feeling and embody such thought and 
feeling in symbolic forms. 

In our search for the meaning of God 
in present human experience, we cannot 
fall back as our fathers did on divine 
revelation. Orthodox theologians have al- 
ways felt that when they had reached 
the indisputable meanings of Biblical 
passages, they could rely on them as re- 
vealed truths. But such a naive use of the 
Bible is no longer possible. We doubtless 
haye psychological warrant for believing 
that the great spiritual heroes of the Bible 
were in psychic contact with phases of 
reality that do not lie open to the merely 
sensuous or rationalistic types of con- 
sciousness, but we have no adequate reason 
for believing that their experiences always 
validated the doctrines that have been 
founded on them. Hence the modern 
theologian, in his effort to formulate even 
tentatively what we call his idea of God, 
cannot be satisfied simply to give an 
orderly exposition of the ideas contained 
in the great spiritual passages of the 
Bible. We may say that unique spiritual 
experience is the theologian’s point of de- 
parture, but he must fetch a wide circle 
of thought before he can adopt as his own 
judgment the statement of the religious 
experient that in such and such an expe- 
rience he met the absolute and transcendent 
God face to face. 

Again, in our quest for the meaning of 
God, we cannot assume, as Calvinistic and 
Catholic theologians have always done, the 
existence of God apart from and prior to 
the reality which is given us in our total 
human experience. These theologians still 


believe that God existed in all his per- 
fection and blessedness before the creation 
of the world; that the world was the 
deliberate product of His will and choice 
and was not involved in His own nature; 
that while the world reveals God’s handi- 
craft as a building reveals the handicraft 
of its architect, nevertheless God would 
have been God without the world just as 
the existence of the architect does not 
depend on his building. But under the 
impact of scientific thought this old 
doctrine has crumbled. No simile can 
make intelligible to us the creation of 
matter out of nothing. Creation is not an 
event in some definite time, for time is a 
constituent of the very substance of 
reality. The universe, using that term in 
its most inclusive sense, is not an effect of 
something outside itself. The totality of - 
things is self-existing, self-moving, self- 
sustaining. Our human experience of 
reality is always becoming more pene- 
trating and more inclusive, but we never 
get one step nearer to a vision of reality 
from some point of view outside of it or 
outside of our experience of it. 

The theologian’s task, therefore, is not 
to do the impossible,—that is, not to go 
back to beginnings or forward to endings, 
not to struggle to lift himself out of expe- 
rience by pulling, as it were, on his own 
boot-straps or to insist that supernatural 
revelation has actually given him a point 
of view outside of experience. Rather, 
recognizing that all his interpreting of 
experience goes on within experience and 
by means of conceptions which experience 
alone has gradually evolved, it is his task 
to lay hold, if at all possible, upon the 
structure of experienced reality, to stress 
its most significant features, to catch it 
in its great passages or transitions, to 
find, so far as finite human beings can, a 
sufficient reason why cosmic and human 
events occur as they do occur. Why a 
self-subsisting, self-moying, self-sustaining 
reality should be rather than not be is 
not a question than he can wrestle with 
at all. It certainly is not a question for 
religion. God for religion has always 
meant that phase or those phases of expe- 
rienced reality which seemed to have most 
bearing on actual human values. The 
theologian has been much concerned for 
God’s infinity, but the religious worshiper 
has been content if he could feel that his 
God was real and significant and divine. 
Religion might be defined just as man’s 
sense of a divine element in the world. 
This divine element takes many forms: 
now it is the starry heavens above; again 
it is the moral law within; yet again it is 
a gracious presence which awakens the 
deepest affections; but always it is, as 
Samuel Alexander says, “the awareness of 
a mysterious something which enforces or 
pleads for recognition.” 

If this conception of religion be valid, 
the mind’s quest for God is not primarily 
a search for answers to speculative ques- 
tions as to the origin of the world, or as 
to the relation of mind to matter, or as to 
the reality or ideality of time and space, 
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ete., but for an answer to the practical 
question as to what we find in expe- 
_ rienced reality that we may frankly re- 
_ gard as divine, meaning by divine, wonder- 
ful, holy, sacred, appealing, worthful, 
I ding, ideal, forward-looking. As 
e says: “To doubt God’s existence 
is, at bottom, nothing but to doubt whether 
the universe, in its real nature, is such as 
to justify the religious attitude towards 
it; whether it deserves to be worshiped.” 
Or, as Séderblom puts it: “That man is 
_ religious to whom something is holy.” Our 
jirst task, then, in our quest for the mean- 
ing of God in modern experience, is to 
discover that which is significant and 
structural and controlling in the mys- 
terious reality whose children we are and 
with which each one of us has his own 
peculiar contacts, physical and psychical. 


I 


We are all familiar with the traditional 
conception of God as the preserver of the 
world or as an omnipotent Providence 
watching over and taking care of His own. 
Tn its own pictorial anthropomorphic form, 
critical people can no longer hold it, and 
yet I find growing up in my mind a con- 
ception which gives me the same sense of 
security and confidence which childlike 
minds have always derived from the old 
belief—1I mean the conception of the self- 
sustaining order of the universe. 

The notion of chaos has always been a 
painful one to the religious consciousness. 
Man’s spirit can no more feel at home in 
a world where chaos is liable to break 
out at any time than his body can feel at 
home in a bog that may sink at any 
moment under his feet. When the 
Copernican astronomy demonstrated that 
the earth moved, men felt that, if the 
‘earth moved, it must plunge to its ruin 
sooner or later in the unknown depths of 
space. But they soon discovered that be- 
eause the earth moves, it does not follow 
that it is plunging through space in a 
purely chance and haphazard way. No, 
the earth is as still as if it were standing 
still, although it is subject at every moment 
to three movements,—its movement on its 
own axis, its movement around the sun, 
and its movement through space with the 
solar system. Often when our own spirits 
are in a state of chaos, it wouldn’t sur- 
prise us much if the world fell in ruins 
at our feet. But it never does. Once our 
own inner chaos has cleared up, we find 
that the order of the universe has sustained 
itself through all our turmoil) Wherever 
we touch the physical universe, we find 
verder and form. The astronomer has 
found no place in the infinite spaces where 
the law of gravitation is not operative. 
Byen when’ the physicist breaks up the 
atom into its protons and electrons, he 
finds a wonderful order prevailing. 
Nothing seems to be out of relation to 
other things, and the way in which each 
thing relates itself to other things is not 
left to chance, but is written in its very 
constitution and in the constitution of the 
yarious things with which it spontaneously 
unites. Modern physicists teli us that the 
physical universe presents the spectacle of 

a force running down. Energy always 
_ flows downward from a higher to a lower 
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potential,—that is, toward a level of dis- 
persed or dissipated motion. We actually 
witness this descending phase in the break- 
ing down of radio active elements. But 
they also tell us that there must be a 
running-up process or a creative activity 
at work, or the universe would have run 
down long ago. How this ascending 
process takes place we can only speculate. 
But whatever be its nature or the method 
of its working, some creative agency must 
be at work, or the radio-active elements 
would not now exist. In the cosmos as a 
whole the ascending and descending phases 
seem to be compensatory. In spite of the 
apparent waste of energy by its dispersion 
throughout space from every incandescent 
body, the efficiency of the universe is 
sustained. 

Even in the moral world, where such 
tragic waste seems to prevail because of 
the power of evil, the evil itself is plainly 
self-destructive. It cannot sustain itself 
except in a society where a relatively 
stable order exists. It cannot ultimately 
prevail, because the more it prevails, the 
more it destroys itself. The very exist- 
ence of humanity on the earth to-day 
shows that in the long run the moral 
order prevails. 

Now it may seem like extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers to find religious 
value in this sustaining order of the uni- 
verse, and yet for me at least it has that 
value. My imagination does not demand 
that I shall conceive this order as due to 
some agency outside the reality where I 
experience it. I am content to affirm that 
in the thought of the sustaining order of 
the universe, I experience a deep and 
abiding sense of security and confidence. 
That order is a dynamic equilibrium; all 
sorts of changes go on within it; apparent 
losses take place—at least, downward 
tendencies are at work; but nothing ever 
escapes from the control of the cosmic 
field. My life is a part of this moving 
equilibrium. I share in its downward 
movement in my restlessness and my un- 
belief; but deeper down in my mind I find 
peace and hope and constructive affirma- 
tion whenever I realize that I am the 
child of an infinite reality that sustains 
its order and efficiency through all its 
changes and dispersions. 


II 


The religious consciousness, as I have 
just affirmed, craves the sense of security 
which the idea of a self-sustaining order 


_  ———— 
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Star Island 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


A barren Isle shall blossom 

With the flowers of the Lord,— 
Faith, Hope, and Love and Service 
And Peace without a sword. 

There men shall be inspired 
According to His Word, 

And songs of praise shall utter 

As simply as the bird; 

All spirits be surrounded 

By Faith as by the sea; 

All hearts attuned to beauty, 

To Infinite Mystery; - 

While man with man shall prosper 
And live in sweet accord, 

Because Love rules triumphant 
In this Garden of the Lord. 
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brings, but it wants more than security. 
It wants freedom, self-realization, the feel- 
ing of getting forward, the sense of prog- 
ress. The great words put into the mouth 
of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel: “I am 
come that ye might have life and that ye 
might have it more abundantly,” give the 
watchwords of the vital spirits of all ages. 
They are not satisfied to repeat the 
phrase,—safety first. They desirg order, 
but they do not want an order so fixed 
and mechanical and sure that all moye- 
ment and life are eliminated as well as 
all risks. Their God must be an inex- 
haustible dynamic principle as well as an 
unfailing principle of conservation. With- 
out faith in the dynamic and plastic na- 
ture of reality and- the human spirit, 
human life would soon degenerate into a 
selfish scheme of mere self-preservation. 
Now, if we are to mean by God that 
which is wonderful, appealing, worthful, 
commanding, forward-looking, too great 
for any of our thought-categories to em- 
brace and yet the most real of all our 
experienced realities, what phase of real- 
ity could be more Godlike or divine than 
life? Life is as real to us as anything 
can be, and yet we do not know its origin 
or its nature or its goal. It seems that 
we cannot identify it either with matter 
or energy. It does not interfere with the 
nature or normal functioning of the atoms 
or molecules in the living body. Its pres- 
ence adds nothing to and its absence takes 
nothing from the physical and chemical 
qualities of the material constituents 
of the organism. When it is present, the 
organism functions in an anabolic way; 
when it is absent, there appears the kata- 
bolic tendency characteristic of all inor- 
ganic changes. And yet though we can say 
so little about life in a scientific way be- 
yond describing the mechanisms through 
which it functions, what could be more 
real or more significant than the organ- 
isms which are the outcome of its activity? 
If it is not energy, it guides and controls 
energy and raises it to a higher potential. 
It takes inorganic matter and raises it 
into plants whose color and grace of form 
and fragrance and ingenuity of organiza- 
tion are the wonder and delight of the 
human spirit. It takes the energy con- 
tained in organic matter and transforms it 
into mother’s love and philosopher’s wis- 
dom and prophet’s vision and mathema- 
tician’s thought and poet’s fine frenzy, and 
mystic’s ineffable rapture. It pours forth 
out of its inexhaustible creativity myriads 
of divergent, insurgent, dynamic forms on 
this earth at least, and probably throughout 
the universe, wherever the conditions are 
adequate for its manifestation. The story 
of life is the record of a struggle upward, 
of dynamic agencies resisting the down- 
ward-dragging tendencies, of experimen- 
tation and enterprise, of profiting by ex- 
perience and gaining new goals. It is a 
creative process which is getting ready at 
every stage the conditions which will be 
requisite for the realization of the next 
stage—a process, too, in which every new 
grade of living creature becomes, in its 
own right, increasingly creative. It is a 
dynamic activity which neither slumbers 
nor sleeps; which functions not in a suc- 
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cession of states, but in unbroken con- 
tinuity, and which so resists all our efforts 
to break it up and recombine it for con- 
ceptual purposes that it cannot be compre- 
hended under any of our precise and 
manageable conceptions. 

In the mind’s quest for that which is 
significant, structural, and forward-look- 
ing in experienced reality, the dynamic 
activity which is the ground and source of 
all existing living forms must be regarded 
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as affording us a glimpse into the very 
interior structure of Being. Life, as a 
factor in reality, has made an immense 
appeal to many of our greatest modern 
thinkers, under the brilliant leadership of 
Bergson; and though it may have been 
overstressed by some of them, the light it 
throws on the nature of reality gives the 
deathblow to all the old materialisms and 
mechanisms, 


(To be concluded) 


On the Nevada Desert 


In the nature of a parable 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


WAS AWAKENED this morning by 
the loud voices of two young women 
sitting in the opposite section of the sleep- 


ing car. “Do you know where we are?” 
one asked. “No,” said the other. So 


they got out a map and studied it, and 
then a time-table, and tried in vain to find 
the right column. The porter came along. 
“Where are we?” they asked. “Between 
Elko and Wells,” he cheerfully answered. 
There was more study of the map. They 
located Chicago and Salt Lake City, for 
they were in big type, but Elko and Wells 
remained undiscovered. The travelers 
remembered that yesterday the fields were 
green and flowery—that was California— 
but now the train was out on a gray 
desert with snow-clad mountains in the 
background. Yesterday the air was soft 
and warm, and now a cold wind swept 
across the plain. ‘Where are we?’—i 
Utah, or Colorado, or Nebraska? The 
sun was shining, but my fellow travelers 
eould not decide whether they were going 
east or north or south. By this time I 
was up and about, and I found for them 
the column in the time-table which showed 
that we were due at Wells at 7.40, and 
then pointed out Wells, Nevada, on the 
map and explained that when you travel 
toward the sunrise at seven in the morning 
you are presumably going east. They 
expressed surprise and gratitude, and 
seemed to conclude that I was a remark- 
able man. 

Some of my fellow Unitarians seem to 
be in a state of mind which resembles 
that of my fellow travelers. They seem 
to be a bit bewildered and perplexed. The 
chart of knowledge and experience is 
before them, but they don’t seem to know 
how to use it. The sun thas risen, but 
still they are not satisfied as to where 
the east is. The compass is in their 
hands; but as they are not sure where 
they want to go, it is not of much use. 
Have we been leading people out from the 
familiar fields and the well-paved roads 
of Christian orthodoxy to where they have 
lost themselves on the cold and arid 
plains of speculation or in the labyrinths 
of talk? If the captain does not know to 
what port he is bound, is either ship or 
voyage worth while? 

I hear at conferences a lot about “free- 
dom” and “the open way” and “the search 
for truth.” But freedom seems often to 
mean freedom from something,—freedom 
from obsolete superstitions and conven- 
tional habits of worship and outwom 


theologies, and so on. But the freedom 
that seems to me really worth while is 
freedom for something—for service, for 
happy and helpful living, for human wel- 
fare. The freedom which some of my 
brethren seem to desire is like that of 
the sheep out there, drifting across the 
desert and apparently feeding on the cold 
wind. 

The train slowed up just now because 
of some obstacle on the track, and now 
again the way is open, and people say, 
“We are free to go ahead.” Some of my 
fellow Unitarians do not seem to realize 
that the train is free only when it stays 
on the track. If it tries to run at will 
across the desert, if it goes into the ditch 
or is derailed on a siding, it has lost its 
freedom. The “open way” is all right 
if we know what our objective is; but if 
it is just aimless wandering, I’d rather 
stick to the road and get somewhere. 

The “search for truth” is what all 
scholars are happily and busily engaged 
in; but if the universe is nothing but a 
meaningless maze, if there is no source 
of knowledge, no interpretation of the 
curious thing we eall life, if it is all a 
“Vast Inane’—whait is the use of search- 
ing? In spite of all the maunderings I 
sometimes hear at ministers’ meetings, I 
refuse to believe that we are just a bunch 
of intellectual yagrants more or less 
inebriated on a spoonful of raw “science.” 

The Unitarian movement, while an im- 
pulse of the free spirit, a trail-maker 
undiscouraged, and a pioneer unafraid, 
has definite objectives and ways of getting 
there that are of demonstrated value. 
The map of experience is not spread be- 
fore us in vain. It shows where one may 
find comradeship and join up with other 
truth-seekers headed in the same direc- 
tion; where other pioneers have missed 
the way or turned aside to follow some 
mirage of the desert; where the barren 
stretches are and the impassable defiles; 
where the springs of living water flow 
clear. Why scorn these things? The sun 
has risen. Why turn one’s back to it and 
look only at the shadows it casts? The 
train is on the track, and if you want to 
preach to the people of this swiftly moy- 
ing generation you have got to be on the 
train, and not just standing out there on 
the desert shouting that you are free. 

The objectives of the Unitarian movye- 
ment ought to be plain to every intelligent 
person. They are written large in our 
traditions, our inheritances, our ways of 
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looking at things and doing things. We 
Unitarians are not in the business of up- 
building a sect or proclaiming a creed or ° 
keeping a lot of ecclesiastical machinery 
going at high speed. Such accomplish- 
ments never came within the range of our 
vision. Our business is to simplify the 
religious thinking, democratize the reli- 
gious organization, vitalize the religious 
life of our generation. We are bound to 
demonstrate the religion of Jesus Christ 
as a way of life. To some people religion, 
indeed, seems primarily to mean going to 
church and listening to sermions; to some 
it may mean the acceptance of certain 
authoritative opinions ; to others it perhaps 
connotes sacred ceremonies. To Unita- 
rians, religion means serviceable living. 
It means unselfish habits, considerate 
manners, public-spirited activity. The 
primary ‘object of the Unitarian move- 
ment is to multiply, by the uses of free- 
dom, through the inspirations of a practi- 
cal idealism, in working together with 
the present spirit of a living God, honor- 
able, happy, and useful lives. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Words Fitly Spoken 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I wonder if you would put something 
in THE REGISTER, to tell your readers to 
please realize how grateful we ought to 
be to Herbert C. Parsons, Mrs. Murdock 
M. Clark, and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
who have brought about the new Depart- 
ment of Social Relations. 

If it had not been for their untold hard 
work, this new Department would never 
have been born. We owe thanks to many 
more besides these three that I have 
mentioned, loyal supporters, men and 
women of vast experience and intelligence, 
who have given time and thought to bring 
this new Department into being. We are 
apt to forget in this world to be grateful 
to those who labor to bring a great thing 
into being; we accept things, approve, 
and disapprove very easily, but few seem 
to realize that some one has worked to 
give us our pleasures! 

I wish also you would say something 
to the people of our faith in regard to 
helping Prof. Robert C. Dexter, by co- 
operating with him and supporting him. 
He is a splendid choice. 

Please do what you can about all this. 
I know your space is limited, but let us 
try to bring what I have tried to say 
before the readers. 

MARGARET PERKINS HERRICK. 

WaREHAM, Mass. 


as 


A Question 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


If Governor Smith of New York be such 
a loyal supporter of our public schools, 
why did he, while he was a member of 
the Assembly, introduce into that legisla- 
tive body a resolution seeking to divert a 
portion of the public-school funds for the 
support of the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools? 


Minton NEWBERRY FRANTZ. 
COLLEGEVILLE, PA, 


Books of Many Kinds 


The Great American Novel 


il 


Tn the course of an article which appears in the July issue of The Yale Review, Edith Wharton 
has this to say concerning our national literary ideals: 

“The range allotted is so narrow that the feat of producing the ‘greatest’ American novel, if 
ever accomplished, will rank the author with the music-hall artist who is locked and corded into a trunk, and 
then expected to get out of it in full view of his audience. First of all, the novelist’s scene must be laid in the 
United States, and his story deal exclusively with citizens of those States; furthermore, if his work is really 
to deserve the epithet ‘American,’ it must tell of persons so limited in education and opportunity that they live 
cut off from all the varied sources of culture which used to be considered the common heritage of English- 


speaking people. 
intellectually.” 
Spiritism 
EDWARD H. COTTON 

THe Case For aND AGAINST PSYCHICAL BE- 
Lier. Edited by Carl Murchison. Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Carl Murchison, professor of psychology 
in Clark University, is responsible for this 
book. In the month of December, 1925, 
Prof. William McDougall, Harry Houdini 
the magician, and Professor Murchison 
were lunching at the Bancroft Hotel, 
Worcester. Discussion arising about 
psychic phenomena, Professor Murchison 
suggested that a symposium be held at 
Clark University in which the problem 
could receive thorough investigation. Asa 
result, from November 29 to December 11, 
1926, leading students of psychic research 
of this country and England appeared on 
the platform and presented their views. 
Thus we have gathered, between the covers 
of a moderate-sized book, the last word on 
a subject that is fast passing from the 
experimental and speculative to the scien- 
tific stage. Six of the speakers were con- 
yineed of the reality of psychic phenomena ; 
four were willing to acknowledge occa- 
sional manifestations; two were uncon- 
Vineed; and two, Joseph Jastrow and 
Harry Houdini, were antagonistic. Take 
the discussions all in all, they are not 
only skillfully presented, but the point of 
view is fair, and the disposition to accept 
evidence sufficiently well attested is mani- 
fest. A list of the contributors indicates 
its sincere and serious character: Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Frederick Bligh Bond, L. R. G. Crandon, 
Mary Austin, Margaret Deland, William 
McDougall, Hans Driesch, Walter Franklin 
Prince, F. ©. 8. Schiller, John E. Coover, 
Gardner Murphy, Joseph Jastrow, Harry 
Houdini. 

The discussion was rather a notable one; 
for while the right of psychic research 
to enter university circles has been -ac- 
knowledged in England, Clark University 
was the first to give it that privilege in 
America. Most of the papers will repay 
eareful reading. Lodge and Doyle present 
an adyanced argument for _ spiritistic 
phenomena. Probably the material of 
greatest interest to American readers is 
that contributed by Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, 
husband of “Margery,” the well-known 
Boston medium. While Dr. Crandon is a 
late comer in the field of psychic investiga- 


-conyineing facts. 


The great American novel must always be about Main 


tion, he has long been a student, and has 
had excellent opportunity to do laboratory 
work in connection with the manifesta- 
tions of “Margery,” whose mediumship 
includes a remarkable diversity of subjec- 
tive and objective phenomena. Dr. Prince, 
in his article, holds that the “Margery” 
mediumship is not valid. A _ careful 
reading, however, reveals the fact that 
his conclusions are difficult to accept after 
a careful study of the data. His article 
is a series of denials, not a statement of 
Dr. Crandon’s paper, 
rather than a defense of ‘“Margery,” is a 
thoroughgoing’ summary of psychic phe- 
nomena, in particular as it has come under 
his own observation. He is interested in 
affirmations. One of the most studious 
papers is that contributed by Frederick 
Bligh Bond, the English antiquarian, whose 
discoveries at Glastonbury Cathedral have 
astounded the world. These discoveries, 
which began in 1908, and which were made 
according to directions received in script 
statements, have recently been published 
in book form. Professor Bond’s investiga- 
tions have added an entirely new depart- 
ment to psychic research. The contribu- 
tion of Harry Houdini, abstracted from his 
book, A Magician Among the Spirits, is 
chiefly valuable as showing how disposed 
persons, employing sleight-of-hand, can de- 
ceive the guileless. Mr. Houdini’s efforts 
have driven many fraudulent mediums to 
cover. His opinions, however, relative to 
the more perplexing problems of psychic 
research, are not considered of value by 
students who either favor or disfavor the 
spiritistic hypothesis. Professor Murchison 
is to be commended for his effort to present 
this problem, which every day becomes 
more absorbing, in a fair and unprejudiced 
manner. BE. H.C: 


Helps for Preachers 


THE SpPEAKER’S BiBiy. Hdited by James 


Hastings. The Gospel according to St. Luke. 
Vol. IV. Chicago: W. P. Blessing Company. 
$4.00. 


The death of Dr. James Hastings does 
not seem to have halted the fluent stream 
of his editorial activity. Small type on the 
title-page indicates that in this posthumous 
work of many volumes he is having the 
assistance of E. Hastings and A. W. Hast- 
ings, but his is the encyclopedic mind still 
behind the whole. The enterprise is an 
extensive one: to present in the form of 


Street, geographically, socially, and 


sermons, for the most part actually de- 
livered rather than composed for the occa- 
sion, a commentary on the whole New 
Testament, chapter by chapter, almost 
verse by verse. It is a kind of preacher's 
help rich in possibilities for good and ill. 
You take your text, and then proceed to 
read sermons based by other preachers 
upon it. You may be stimulated to original 
creative thought; you may be tempted to 
draw too freely on other men’s thoughts. 
But the material is here, richly, well 
chosen, not too extended. It is largely 
of a rather conservative cast, so far as 
theological matters are touched upon, 
though ten or a dozen Unitarian and 
other liberal preachers are drawn upon, 
Martineau and Francis G. Peabody being 
used most often. Much of the material is 
of the sort which The Expository Times 
publishes, and, we suspect, may have al- 
ready appeared there. But the whole has 
been recast, condensed or expanded, or re- 
written by the editors, who have also 
added much new material. The present 
volume (the first we have seen) is the 
last of four devoted to the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke. Doubtless a fair sample of 
the whole work, it will commend the 
series to such as profit by this type of 


sermonic help. C. RB. B. 
George 
WASHINGTON. By Joseph Dillaway Sawyer. 
Two vols. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $20.00. 


The first notable thing about these two 
substantial volumes is their illustrations. 
There is an abundance of them. They are 
all over the lot. So great is their number 
that, in not a few instances, the text is 
hindered by them; so much so that the 
reader finds himself compelled to pause 
and turn over several pages of pictures 
before he can go on with his reading. 
These illustrations are profuse to the 
borders of superfluity. We doubt if ever 
before the pictorial record of the Father 
of his Country was so fully dealt with. 
Certainly, it will never have to be done 
again. Here are pictures of all kinds, 
many having but the slightest connection 
with the Washington story. Not only is 
there a valuable collection of every known 
portrait of the immortal George, including 
reproductions of a bust made from life by 
Houdon for an equestrian statue, which 
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was never finished and is. here published 
for the first time, but every sketch, car- 
toon, sculpture, engraving, painting, of 
every conceivable incident in Washington’s 
career, authentic and imaginative, is in- 
troduced. Along with these also appear 
photographs of localities, as well as repro- 
ductions of a variety of documents bearing 
on the subject. In consequence, by this 
mass of illustrations the reader finds him- 
self literally overwhelmed again. So far 
as the value of the work as a contribution 
to historical biography is concerned, it is 
not excessive. The writer. has done his 
work faithfully. His chapters reveal 
scholarship and painstaking care. But 
his approach to his subject is external 
rather than psychological. He recounts all 
that happened to Washington, but makes 
slight effort to come at Washington the 
man, his states of mind, his motives, and 
his temperament. As a biographer, Mr. 
Sawyer is nearer to Jared Sparks than 
Gamaliel Bradford or Philip Guedalla. 
Hence, while there is a certain refresh- 
ment in reading this life story of our first 
President, after the somewhat sordid 
efforts of recent biographers to reduce him 
to the level of ordinary humanity, one is 
left, after all, with the impression that it 
still leaves much to be desired. A.R. H. 


Case and Comment 


MEDITATION OF A LAYMAN ON THN CHRISTIAN 
Yrar. By Louis Howland. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Brief preachments which have appeared 
on Saturdays in The Indianapolis News. 
They are a little “churchy,” and innocent 
of any contamination by Biblical Criti- 
cism; but they are friendly and fair- 
minded. Inevitably, the book is a trifle 
sentimental, yet it is encouraging to be 
informed that the author “is a guide, 
philosopher, and spiritual friend to thou- 
sands of readers in the Middle West.” 
It is a long step in advance of the Tal- 
mage sermons with which such readers 
were regaled a generation ago. T. D. B. 


A Textbook 


Jesus’ THACHINGS FOR YounG Prorrm. By 
Sidney A. Weston. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
65 cents. 

The trend of textbooks in religious 
education is distinctly toward the experi- 
ences and life problems of the students, 
away from courses purely informational. 
This book, by the editor of the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society, grew out of 
actual classroom experience, and is a suc- 
cessful endeayor to solve the problems of 
youth by reference to the teachings and 
example of Jesus. It will make a fine 
basis for discussion; and if it can be fol- 
lowed by actual experiences solved by 
reference to its precepts, it will be a 
valued aid to right living. We especially 
like the literary references and quota- 
tions, particularly as they imply that 
there are other sources than Jesus of 
altruistic ideals. Mr. Weston’s solutions 
of the proper use of leisure, the proper 
attitude toward war, the way to meet 
crises, and our duty to our communities, 
are valuable. We wish his English were 
not so sloppy. In the preface “I would” 
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should be “I should’; he overworks quota- 
tion marks, as on page 46; on page 49 
“was” should be “were” in a subjunctive, 
and “proven” should be “proved”; on page 
66 ‘preferred ... than” is awkward; on 
page 67 “try and see” should be “try to 
see”; on page 68 “driving in” should be 
“driving into”; and on page 33 “prin- 
ciple’s” should be without the apostrophe. 
E. F. 


Exciting 


Tur Hovusn or Sin. By Allen Upward. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

Reading the title of this book, one might 
assume narrative of a rather blatant, 
bizarre type. As a matter of fact, the 
story is not of this character at all. True, 
it has its sensational climaxes, deeds of 
violence, and melodramatic pages; but on 
the whole, the story is written in tem- 
perate, restrained style. It has dignity of 
portraiture and a convincing argument. 
Dr. Tarleton is the man of mystery who, 
on the first page, is aroused in the early 
morning hours by a chauffeur who knows 
more than he would reveal, and who 
drives him to the ducal mansion, where a 
crime has been committed. Sometime in 
the middle of the night, a young man of 
distinction has been killed. The duke, in 
whose house the deed occurs, evidently 
knows more than he will tell. The duke 
also has a daughter, a girl of mystery, 
too, loved by a young officer. Then there 
is a Nigerian servant of inscrutable smiles, 
familiar with secret, sudden ways of caus- 
ing death. When mystery, suspense, and 
passion are handled as skillfully as Mr. 
Upward handles them, the result is a 
readable, stirring tale. 


Sects 
HANDBOOK OF ALI. DNNOMINATIONS. By M. 
Phelan. Nashville, Tenn.: Ookesbury Press. 
$1.25. 


For ordinary purposes, for quick con- 
sultation, we consider this compilation of 
value. It is well arranged; no denomina- 
tion is excluded, nor is any one given 
undue prominence over the others. Yet, 
comparing it with The Story of the Sects, 
by Rev. William H. Lyon, we find a lack of 
that scholarly accuracy which ought to 
be characteristic of such a work. The 
reviewer does not wish to be hypercritical, 
but he doubts whether it is quite fair 
to the Wesleys to speak of their High 
Church opinions or beliefs as High 
Church “notions” (page 115). Then 
again, is it strictly true to say of Mrs. 
Eddy that “she robs the sacred book 
[Bible] of all its majesty and meaning” 
(page 48)? She may take away some of 
its traditional meanings, she may give to 
certain passages other and peculiar mean- 
ings; but it is searcely fair to assert 
positively that she robs the Bible of all 
meaning. The reviewer wonders how a 
Universalist layman will feel on opening 
the book to read, under the head of “The 
Universalists,” this, as the first para- 
graph: “The Universalists, as a religious 
denomination, are a decadent body.” The 
author writes better about those organiza- 
tions that are far afield. We commend 
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what he has to say regarding the “Rez 
formed Church in Hungary,” the Jewish 


Congregations, and such Communistiec so- ° 


cieties as the Shakers. T. V-N. 


Stodgy 


Drak OLD TempPLeTon. By Alice. Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.59. 

An excellent example of how a novel 
may fail, less through paucity of material 
than through abundance of it. Alice 
Brown is a literary artist. Among Ameri- 
can writers of fiction her position is as- 
sured. Few contemporary authors have 
a clearer understanding of certain phases 
of our civilization. Her range is narrow, 
but usually her touch is firm, her intui- 
tions are true. Hence, we opened Dear 
Old Templeton with. high expectations. 
We have closed it with an abiding sense 
of disappointment. Somehow, it lacks 
wings. ‘To tell the honest truth, in not a 
few places it is distinctly dull. What is 
the trouble with it? The English is ex- 
cellent. In plot and characterizations, 
the story is by no means lacking. Miss 
Brown’s purpose is manifest and sound. 
Her chief trouble consists in an excess of 
material. Here are three specific plots, 
concerning three different couples, whose 
relationships play into one another, with 
the result that the reader often finds 
himself confused, while no one side of the 
triangle of situations is fully and con- 
vincingly worked out. Neither Templeton 
and his dreams, nor the romance of 
Sally and Champ, nor the trouble caused 
Elizabeth by her troublesome mother, 
attains anything like a conclusion, clean- 
cut and definite. Good, then, as this 
novel is, it falls short; chiefly, we are 
inclined to think, because its author failed 
thoroughly to digest the ideas she hoped 
to convey. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Review 


MAN AND Socinty. By George Milton James. 
Menasha, Wis.: The Collegiate Press. $1.25. 

Originally prepared as lectures on the 
Bond Foundation at Bangor Theological 
Seminary, this book, except for its first 
chapter, seems little more than a syllabus 
to guide a student’s reading. Where the 
material must be limited to what can be 
spoken in no more than five hours, to be of 
value it must be nicely picked. The 
author, evidently assuming that theological 
students are ignorant of literature touch- 
ing the social order, covers the topic as 
expansively as is possible within the five- 
hour limit. The result can searcely be 
rated as a valuable primer in this great 
field. W. F. G, 


Books Received 


As Mopprn Writnrs San Jnsus. A Duscrip- 
TIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

SuNSIBLE THOUGHTS. By BH, George Cocks, 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. $1.75. 

Tue CLASS WAR IN HmAvEN. A DRAMA OF 
Fururs Jup@mMpent. By Luke. Boston: Richard 
Cc. Badger. 


By Adelaide Teague Case. ~ 


The Walking Stick and the Green Worm 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, there lived among 
the bushes of an old zigzag rail fence, a 
Walking Stick insect. And so much walk- 
ing he did, up and down the length of that 
fence that separated the little lane from 
the fine pasture, that he knew all the zigs 
and zags of the fence by heart. 

“The way to get an education is to 
travel,” said he to himself; and he never 
found fault with that simple way of gain- 
ing knowledge, for he liked to walk. It 
is not unpleasant, of course, to do what 
one likes, so getting an education was 
nothing but fun for him. 

There were other travelers upon those 
rails, and it so chanced that, one day, 

- Walking Stick met a fat, green Worm. 

“Whither away?’ asked Walking Stick, 
pleasantly. 

“That's an easy enough question to an- 
swer,”’ replied the Worm. “I’m hunting 
for a good place to get off this fence, and 
that’s where I’m whithering, as you 
eall it!” 

“What’s the matter with the fence?” in- 
quired Walking Stick. 

“Tt’s the most dangerous spot I know,” 
answered the Worm. “If I don’t get off 
it pretty soon, I shall either starve to 
death or be caught by an Ant, Bird, or 
Spider, and that’s what!” 

“Dear me!” cried Walking Stick. “I 
am sure you are mistaken. Why, this 
fence is the Road to Education. I have 
walked it for weeks, learning something 
new each trip, and I have not starved to 
death nor been caught by Ant, Bird, or 
Spider, though I have seen many of them.” 

“Maybe you aren’t the kind of food they 
are after, then,’ said the Worm. “And 
either you do not eat at all, as your thin- 
ness makes me think is the case, or else, 
if you do eat, you are long enough to 
reach whatever you like from the bushes. 
I’m too short to get a bite, so far as I 
have been along this rail yet. I wish to 
goodness I had not tumbled from the 
young maple back there. It’s too far 
away from the fence for me to get to the 
trunk from this rail, nor can I reach up 
to the lowest leaf hanging over the fence.” 

“Cheer up!” cried Walking Stick. “That 
isn’t the only maple in the world. Down 
the lane a bit is a fine, young one that 
almost leans against the rails. You can 
easily make the distance, and I can help 
you across the gap to the trunk. Mean- 
time, do as I do if danger threatens. Keep 
perfectly motionless. You will be mis- 
taken then for nothing but a bit of green 
leaf, no doubt. When I stay still like that, 

I look like a splinter of the rail, or maybe 
J A 
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a stem of a berry-bush. That is the secret 
of escaping being eaten by something. 
Surely with so many feet you will not 
find three more zigs and zags of this fence 
much of a distance, and think of the edu- 
cation you will get even in so short a 
trip! Traveling is education, remember !” 

“So is flying,” declared the Worm. 
“You get more of an education by flying, 
let me tell you.” 

“But I haven’t any wings,” said Walk- 
ing Stick, “and neither have you.” 

“T haven’t any now,” returned the Worm, 
“but after I have eaten more, and spun 
myself a snug sleeping place, and had a 
good, long nap with pleasant dreams, I 
shall waken as a Butterfly, and be some- 
thing more than a fence plodder like you. 
I shall be an up-to-date flyer, and get 
my education where there is a wider field 
for knowledge than on an old rail-fence!” 

“Well, good luck to you, anyway!” said 
the good-natured Walking Stick. And he 
paid no attention to the snubbing given 
by the Worm, which proved that walking 
that rail-fence had educated him in the 
matter of being a gentleman, at least. 

The Worm grumbled all the way to the 
maple tree. Then he grumbled at the way 
Walking Stick supported him over the gap 
to the trunk. 

“Ouch! You’re pinching me!” he cried. 

“Sorry,” replied Walking Stick, “but it 
ean’t be helped. You'll fall if I don’t 
hang on tight. Cheer up! Grab hold with 
more of your front feet on that rough 
bark, and pull yourself a little! There, 
steady now, and there you are!” 

The green Worm was quite safe; but, do 
you know, he was so eager to eat, he 
simply crawled hard and fast to the near- 
est branch of leaves, and without so much 
as a “Thank you” began to cram his 
mouth as full as it would hold! 

Mr. Walking Stick went back to his 
cheerful trips, nor did he wish for wings. 
He loved his rail-fence. And any time 
he wished, he could travel over the berry- 
bushes for a change and food. Besides, 
he had seen sad things happen to flying 
ereatures. Sometimes even Butterflies 
were caught by Birds in the air. And 
he well knew a happy temper was more 
worth owning than a grumbly one like 
the Worm’s. Walking Stick hoped the 
green Worm would find that out in that 
higher education, before him. 

Then a fine thing happened, though not 
until the next season after a long winter. 
Walking Stick was once more taking his 
pleasant trips, when one day as he paused 
to take a nip or two from the young 


leaves of berry-bushes upon which he had 
crawled, something fluttered from the sun- 
shiny air, and, as lightly as a feather, 
landed beside him. It was a beautiful 
Butterfly. 

“Oh, you dear fellow!” cried the Butter- 
fly. “Don’t you know me?” 

“You better believe I do!” exclaimed 
Walking Stick. “I’d know your voice any-' 
where—only it’s much sweeter than it: 
was the last time I heard it. You were 
the green Worm I had the pleasure of 
meeting here, last summer, but now you: 
are the Butterfly you said you would be. 
Welcome to the berry-bush !” 


“Thank you!” cried the Butterfly, 


ae 
In Good Old June 


CATHDRINE PARMENTER 
When good old June comes back again, you 


know, { 
My sis, she walks round dreamy-like and 
slow, 
And says, “June is the month of happy 
brides, 


Of sodas, and of pleasant auto rides.” 


And Ma, she always says, “It don’t seem 
true! 

But—get your voile out now, Amandy, do! 

I can’t believe that summer’s really here, 

Though now’s the hottest day we’ve had 
this year !” 


Pa, he just says, as he looks out and sees 
The warm sun shining on the maple trees, 


‘“Humph! Soon there’ll be more business 
at the shop; 

The summer folks, they allus trade tip- 
top.” 


But when J find that good old June is here, 
I know vacation’s getting awf’ly near, 

I go out in the woods, but I don’t play— 

I lie and dream of days not far away 


When I'll go fishing in the meadow-brook— 

You bet the trout’ll fight to catch my hook! 

Then I’ll get Comrade—he’s my dog, you 
know— 

And down the river swimming we will go. 


We'll simply have the jolliest old times, 

A-hiking through the woods, smelling the 
pines, 

A-making camp-fires, playing Injun, too, 

And all the things a feller’s meant to do! 


When good old June comes back again, 
you know, 

I never think of auto rides—but oh! 

I think of rivers, woods, and fields, and 
sky, 


And of the tramps we'll take—Comrade 
and I! 


heartily. “Thank you for being good 
enough to speak to me, for I don’t deserve 
it. I was the greenest of Worms that ever 
needed education. I was too ignorant to 
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keep my temper and to be decent enough 
to thank you for your help, without which 
I might have died! Forgive me! I now 
thank you more than I can say!” 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” said the Walk- 
ing Stick. 

“But I must,” answered the Butterfly, 
“for education has taught me that the 
first thing worth having is a good heart, 
and one doesn’t need to fly in order to 
know that! You learned it on your old 
fence !” re 

“Hey—how about a little stroll on the 
fence?” cried the delighted Walking Stick 
mischievously, and this-time the answer 
must have been yes, for that is where I 
last saw them together. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Buttercups and Daisies 


Welcome, yellow Buttercups, 
Welcome, Daisies white ! 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the springtime 
Of sunny hours to tell— 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 
—Mary Howitt. 


Sentence Sermon 


The heart that finds gold by the roadside 
Sees clearest the light on the hills. 
—Josephine Hmery. 


Horseshoe Chestnuts 


MARY BRADFORD 

“Horseshoe chestnut trees?” asked Billy 
in surprise at his Uncle Tom’s question. 
“IT know a horse-chestnut, ‘course. Why, 
look out the front window! They grow 
all up and down our street. Why do you 
call it a horseshoe chestnut ?” . 

“Why do you call it a horse-chestnut?” 
countered Uncle Tom. “‘What has a horse 
got to do with it? What do you know 
about it, anyway?” 

“T know it has shiny brown nuts in the 
fall,” said Billy so promptly that Uncle 
Tom laughed, well remembering his own 
“small boy” days, when the possession of 
quantities of sleek, smooth, shiny horse- 
chestnuts was a matter of prime impor- 
tance to himself and to every other child 
he knew. How they scuffed through piles 
of crackly dead leaves in search of the 
treasures ! 

“T know the nuts, too,” said Uncle Tom. 
“Great to have plenty of ’em in your 
pockets, isn’t it, and stowed in your 
bureau drawers, and in your school desk? 
But that doesn’t answer my question. 
Horses don’t eat the nuts. Nobody eats 
them; they’re too bitter. You see you 
don’t know any reason at all, do you, for 
calling it a horse-chesfnut ?” 

“Do you know a reason for calling it a 
horseshoe chestnut?” asked Billy, hoping 
to trap this clever Uncle Tom, who seemed 
to know more than all the books in the 
world about every outdoor thing that grew 
or ran or flew. 

“T might,” admitted Uncle Tom. “You 
come out with me, and I’ll show you some- 
thing, and then we'll see if you can guess 
for yourself.” 
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“Which tree?” 
out the front door. 

“Any one will do,” said Uncle Tom. 
“Take this little one. We can see on it 
without climbing up.” 

Uncle Tom bent down a lower limb as 
he spoke and looked at the gray bark with 


asked Billy, whisking 


interest. ‘Yes, they’re always here,” he 
said. 
“What's always where?’ demanded 


Billy, impatient to know this new wonder. 

“Look hard for yourself,” directed Uncle 
Tom, “And see if you see any reason in 
the world why, when you look at this limb, 
you should think of a horse.’ 

“You've been saying a horseshoe, not a 
horse,” began Billy, his bright brown eyes 
fixed on the limb. “My goodness, Uncle 
Tom, there are little horseshoes all 
over it!” 

“You see them, do you?” 

“Little horseshoe nails in ’em, too, just 
the way they’re in a real horseshoe!” said 
Billy. “What makes ’em, Uncle Tom?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Uncle Tom, ‘why 
anything is the way it is, because I don’t 
know, nor does anybody. It just is that 
way, that’s all there is to it!” 

“Are they on every limb, every tree?” 
asked Billy with vast interest. 

“They are on every limb of every horse- 
chestnut tree I ever saw,’ said Uncle Tom. 
“See, there’s a little horseshoe, with its 
little nails all complete, just where every 
new little limb branches off.” 

“Ts that why it’s a horse-chestnut tree?” 
asked Billy. ‘‘Will you wait here, Uncle 
Tom? I want to get the boys! I’ve got 
to show ’em!” 

“T don’t know,” said Uncle Tom, answer- 
ing Billy’s first question. “But it’s why 
I call it a horseshoe chestnut. Yes, I'll 
wait. You get the boys if you want to. 
Kind of thing they like to see, isn’t it?” 

“Is it!” said Billy with fervor. “It’s 
more fun than finding the chestnuts in the 
fall! Hoo-ee! Hi! WHoo-ee! They’ll all 
be here in a jiffy!” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Dorothy Carlson, Orator 


Dorothy Carlson, seventeen, senior of 
East Side High School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is the champion high-school orator 
of the United States for 1927. In the 
finals held in Washington, D.C., on May 27, 
she won first place over her six boy 
competitors with her oration, “What the 
Constitution Should Mean to an American 
‘itizen.” : 

John Hays Hammond, famous mining 
engineer, is deeply interested in the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest. He presided at 
the finals, and later entertained the seven 
young aspirants at his Washington home. 
Mr. Hammond, in his introductory speech, 
said: 

“Millions of people know about this con- 
test, but I doubt if many of us grasp its 
full scope. How many of us realize that 
more than two million boys and girls have 
had a part in this project this year, and 
that in the four years that the National 
Oratorical Contest has been held, approxi- 
mately six million secondary school pupils 
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have taken part in it? What has been 
going on in this country has been going, 
on in England, France, Canada, Mexico; 
Hawaii, and Japan as well.” 

The judges of the contest were five 
judges of the United States Supreme 
Court: Associate Justices Van Devanter, 
Sutherland, Sanford, Butler, and Stone. 

While in Washington, the seven contest- 
ants visited many of the interesting places 
of the Capital, and were received by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge. They have now 
returned to their homes, to prepare for the 
coveted European trip. On July 2, they will 
sail from New York City on the steamship 
Leviathan, and will spend the summer in 
Europe, all expenses paid. Besides the 
European trip, Miss Carlson receives a 
silver cup, emblem of first place in the 
contest, and she will represent the United 
States in the International Oratorical Con- 
test, to be held in Washington next 
October 14. 


VERSE 
A Train 


JANE ELLIS JOY 


It stops at many stations, then rushes on 
with speed ; . 

Its engine isn’t metal; for tracks it has 
no need. 

Prepare for its arrival! 
your door 

Full-laden, to you bearing a _ strangely 
varied store. 


It’s coming to 


The wise reject its trifles, 
grasp instead 

That which outranks in value the shining 
ruby red. 

This train brings you for nothing what 
never can be bought— 
Fame, fortune, friends to cheer you. 
it’s a train of thought! 


and firmly 


Yes, 


Forest Trails 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Quirky forest trails I love, 
Secret woodsy ways; 

Lead you up and back and forth, 
In a magie maze. 


Full of sweet surprises, too, 
Proper forest trails; 

Waterfalls, that hide behind 
Misty bridal veils. 


High, wild meadows, posy-filled, 
Little lakes of jade; 

Rocky caverns, hills of spruce, 
Cool brown streams to wade. 


Boulevards are commonplace, 
Roads are ordinary ; 

On a quirky forest trail— 
You might meet a fairy! 


Observe the Law! 


President Coolidge says: “Unless we ob- 
serve the law, we cannot be free. If we 
desire to be an influence for order and 
law, tranquillity and good will, in the 
world, we must be determined to make 
sufficient sacrifices to live by these pre- 
cepts at home. We can be a moral force 
in the world only to the extent that we 
establish morality in our own country.” 


an 


: 
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Laymen at Clifty Falls, Ind. 


First interstate League meeting in Middle West— 
Ministers give pointers to chapters— 
Mr. Hawley preaches at service 


} 
} HE first interstate chapter gathering livened by the singing, 


in the Middle West of men of the 
Laymen’s League, aside from State and 
district conferences, was held at the State 
Park, Clifty Falls, near Madison, Ind., on 
June 11 and 12. Dr. Emmett Fayen, 
League chapter counselor for the South- 
ern Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky terri- 
tory, arranged the meeting, engaging the 
hotel in the park for the two days. The 
hotel is situated on a cliff overlooking the 
Ohio River and Valley and the Kentucky 
hills. 

The eighty-two laymen present came, on 
an average, one hundred miles. The 
shortest distance traveled was from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, about ninety miles away. 
Other men came from chapters in Dayton, 
Ohio, Louisville, Ky., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. The attendance was larger than had 
been expected, and the overflow had to 
be housed in a hotel at Madison, two miles 
distant. 

On Saturday evening, the men as- 
sembled in the hotel dining room. Ken- 
neth McDougall, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the League, presided. The ministers 
present spoke on what they thought the 
chapters should be doing, and the lay- 
men afterwards added their word. The 
discussion brought out the fact that the 
chapter programs are as varied as Uni- 
tarians. The meeting was much en- 


led by George 
Schraffenberger, Jr., of St. John’s Church, 
Cincinnati. After this meeting, there was 
dancing and chatting among men who had 
not met before in a Unitarian gathering 
outside their own church or city. 

On Sunday morning, a service of wor- 
ship was held in the town of Madison. 
Those taking part in the service were Dr. 
Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Rey. 
James W. Macdonald of Dayton, Dr. 
Hugo G. Hisenlohr, and Rev. John Malick 
of Cincinnati. Leo Paalz, organist of St. 
John’s Church, Cincinnati, was at the 
piano, and Mr. Schraffenberger led the 
singing. Rev. Fred V. Hawley came from 
Chicago, Ill., to preach the sermon. Mr. 
Hawley spoke on “The Unity and Sanctity 
of Life.’ His sermon was effective for 
its purpose, and gladly heard. This 
formed a fitting climax to our first ad- 
venture of faith in Southern Indiana. A 
few persons came in from the town, but 
not many. Notices were give in the local 
papers and some advertising carried. At 
the close of the service all the men re- 
turned to the hotel for dinner. 

It was “the sense of the meeting” that 
this gathering of laymen should be an 
annual event. The Laymen’s League 
hopes to arrange for similar regional con- 
ferences in other parts of the country for 
next year. 


Maine Unitarians Meet 


Addresses by Messrs. Silliman, Fenn, Day, 
Lewis, Sharp, and Joy 


Unitarians of Maine gathered for the 
sixty-fourth annual session of the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, and 
for the forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Maine Unitarian Association, at All Souls 
Church in Augusta, Me., on June 8 and 9. 
The opening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Saco, 
Me. Merton G. L. Bailey of Augusta 
extended welcome to the Conference, and 
Charles F. Johnson, president of the Con- 
ference, responded. Two addresses fol- 
lowed, one by Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
minister of the First Parish Church in 
Portland, Me., on ‘“Interdenominational 
Fellowship,” and the other by Rev. Dan 
H. Fenn, minister of the Unitarian 
‘Church in Taunton, Mass. “From a 
Parish Window.” 

A Communion service the next morn- 
ing, conducted by Rev. William F. Skerrye 
of Belfast, Me., was followed by the 
business session of the Conference. These 
officers were elected: President, Charles 
F. Johnson of Waterville, Me.; vice- 
presidents, Merton G. lL. Bailey of 
Augusta and Dr. John W. Day of Ken- 
nebunk, Me.; secretary-treasurer, Rey. 
Walter F. Greenman of Augusta. Rey. 
Fred R. Lewis, minister of the First 
Parish in Beverly, Mass., spoke on “Our 
Young People.” 


The Maine Unitarian Association held 
its meeting after luncheon. Following 
this, Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, delivered 
an address on methods in church-school 
teaching and administration. 

The Conference closed with a religious 
service in the evening, conducted by Mr. 
Greenman. Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister 
of All Souls (Congregational-Unitarian ) 
Church in Lowell, Mass., preached the 
sermon. 


Young People Organize 
Ohio Valley Federation 
Fifty-one Unitarian young people from 
Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis, Ind., met at Clifty Falls, 
Ind., on June 4 and 5 to form an Ohio 
Valley Federation. The following officers 
were elected: President, John Nenninger, 
Cincinnati, St. John’s Chureh; secretary, 


Rose Rake, Louisville, Clifton Church; 
treasurer, Betsey Jane Greene, Indian- 
apolis; national director, Louis Hosch, 


Louisville, First Church. 

Besides election of officers, reports from 
committees, and organization plans, the 
delegates enjoyed a dance and hike and 
a banquet. The Federation decided to 
join the Western Conference and the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
Eleanor P. MacGregor, Mid-Western field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., was in 
charge of the arrangements, 
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A. U. A. Board Meeting 


New Directors accept Dr. Eliot’s resig- 
nation and pass largest budget 


The new Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, at its 
first meeting of the year, on May 26, 
accepted the resignation of Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot as president of the Association, 
to take effect September 1, and offered 
him their hearty congratulations upon 
his election as minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass. The Board 
at the same time voted, in recognition of 
his long and devoted service to the As- 
sociation, that the Assembly Room in 
the new building at 25 Beacon Street 
should be named Samuel A. Bliot Hall. 

The Board of Directors is charged with 
the duty of filling any vacancy occurring 
among the officers of the Association to 
be effective until the next annual meeting 
of the Association in May. The Board 
chose a committee of seven members, and 
instructed this committee to select one 
or more names for the consideration of 
the Board in connection with the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the presi- 
dent. Prof. James A, Tufts is chairman 
of this committee, and the other members 
are Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton and Messrs. 
Duncan, Furber, Hobbs, Reese, and 
Sprague. 

The annual budget carried appropria- 
tions for approximately $200,000. It is 
the largest budget ever adopted to be 
expended out of the income of the Asso- 
ciation. The increases are largely ac- 
counted for by provision for the newly 
established Departnient of Social Rela- 
tions, and by a considerable increase in 
the appropriations for home missions from 
the Foundation allotment. 

The departmental secretaries and other 
appointed officers were continued by the 
Board without change. Prof. Robert C. 
Dexter was newly appointed to serve as 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, and Miss Cynthia Griffin to be 
librarian of the reference library. 

The president presented the salutations 
and best wishes of Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter 
on the occasion of the occupancy of the 
new building. : 

A special committee consisting of 
Messrs. Badger, Griffin, and Reese was ap- 
pointed to confer with the other denomi- 
national agencies regarding a _ possible 
secretary for the Southern Conference. 
Delegates to represent the Association at 
the International Congress to be held at 
Prague, next fall were appointed as fol- 
lows: Dr. and Mrs. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Jessie W. Arm- 
strong, Erie, Pa.; Mrs. Charles W. 
Gerould, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Richard 
Peters, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry M. Wil- 
liams, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John and Dr. J. C. Fagginger Auer 
have already accepted appointments as 
delegates. 


ANN <ArRBoR, MicuH.—At the annual 
church meeting, Albert E. Greene, Stanley 
G. Stevens, and Mrs. Arthur B. Moehlman 
were elected to the Board of Trustees, 
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Morocco, Italy, France 
ELMER §. FORBES 


Mr. Forbes is secretary for New 
Americans and editor of the Unitarian 
Year Book, on the staff of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He and 
Mrs. Forbes recently spent two months 
in Italy and France with a preliminary 
stop in Morocco. On request, Mr. 
Forbes has prepared, the following 
notes of his visit overseas. 


We sailed February 23 on the Colombo 
of the Italian line, and thé passage of 
thirteen days was smooth as a summer 
sea. On the way the ship called at Casa- 
blanca, a Moorish-French town on the 
coast of Morocco. This country, with Al- 
giers and Tunis, is under a French pro- 
tectorate, and everywhere there are signs 
of French influence and enterprise. 

On going ashore, we took an automobile 
for Rabat, sixty miles away, where the 
Sultan of Morocco has his residence. A 
fine road connects the two cities, and 
along it moves a varied traffic. At one 
point a steam train could be seen not far 
away; overhead was an airplane; auto- 
mobiles were streaming by; Moors in their 
white garments were walking, or pedaling 
along on bicycles; and there was a con- 
stant procession of scornful camels, horses, 
and diminutive donkeys—these last usually 
carrying heavy burdens, a man, or a man 
and his wife, or great piles of merchandise. 
All these made a strange mingling of 
Arabian Nights and the twentieth century. 
It was the fourth of March, but full spring 
in northern Africa. The ground was 
covered with grass and brilliant flowers of 
every hue—red, white, yellow, pink. 

Rabat is a town of Moorish architecture, 
where the Sultan has a large palace. 
Three or four minutes’ walk from the 
palace is the mosque; and as it was Fri- 
day, the Mohammedan Sabbath, we were 
fortunate enough to see His Highness go 
there to pray. It is a public function. An 
attachment of black Sudanese cavalry 
cleared a space between the palace and the 
mosque of all unbelieving dogs of tourists, 
and stood there on guard. After a long 
wait, a procession started from the palace: 
first, a band and several companies of in- 
fantry, all in brilliant uniforms; then a 
number of officials, clothed in white, on 
splendid Arabian horses; and finally a 
coach ornamented with gold, drawn by two 
white horses guided by servants in spotless 
white robes, and attended by guards. 
Seated in the coach alone was the Sultan, 
a stout man, very dark, arrayed in white 
turban and robes. While waiting, a large 
erowd had gathered near the mosque to 
see the spectacle: Moors in garments of 
red, green, white, blue, brown, and gay 
turbans ; tourists ; Moorish women swathed 
in white, with only one eye showing; ven- 
dors of sweetmeats; beggars, and children. 
The procession drew near and the coach 
stopped at the private entrance. The 
Sultan entered; the great doors were 
closed; a muezzin chanted the call to 
prayer from the high tower of the mosque, 
and presumably the Sultan went on with 
his devotions. 

A few days later, we landed at Palermo, 
and the next month we spent in southern 
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Italy and Rome. The most interesting 
thing in Italy is Mussolini. His influence 
is felt everywhere, and no one can deny 
that he has been of immense material 
service to Italy. He has set the people to 
work, has suppressed labor _ troubles, 
eliminated waste, cleaned up the cities, 
promoted business, and probably the 
country is better off industrially and 
financially than it has been for a long 
time. But— 

If this were the whole story, one could 
give Mussolini unstinted praise for the 
great task he has accomplished, but this 
is only a part of the story. He is building 
up a state within the state, a Fascist or- 
ganization within the Kingdom of Italy, 
subject solely to himself, and supported 
by a Fascist army, which is his body and 
soul, ready to do his bidding at any and 
all times. Sunday, March 27, was the 
birthday of Fascism, and that morning 
there was an assembly of “black-shirts” in 
the great square, the Piazza del Popolo. 
They began filing into the square by half- 
past eight o’clock, and were still marching 
when the exercises were over and the first 
comers were leaying the square. It was a 
vast assembly, eighty thousand, the papers 
stated, mostly young men, some women 
and girls, and large numbers of boys. 
Similar gatherings were held in other 
cities, and, as a whole, the day was im- 
pressive for its possibilities. Opposition 
to the dictator has been crushed, and he is 
clothed with almost absolute power. The 
last command of the Fascist Ten Com- 
mandments is, “Remember that your Duce 
can do no wrong,” an injunction which 
may easily become dangerous. 

To pass from Italy to France was to 
breathe a freer air. France is too well 
known to call for special comment. It 
may not be amiss, however, to say that we 
did not meet with any of the discourtesy 
with which it seems to be the fashion to 
charge the French people; nor does any 
American, I believe, who behaves himself. 
It is truth to say that there are those who 
have given abundant provocation, and if 
they have had unpleasant experiences they 
have received no more than they deserved. 

We sailed for New York on April 27 by 
the French line, and again smooth seas 
were our good fortune, nor was there fog 
until the day before we landed. If our 
experience is worth anything, the winter is 
as good a time to cross the ocean as any 
other period of the year. 


Resigns at Waltham, Mass. 


Rey. Adolph Rossbach has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Waltham, Mass. He formerly 
served Unitarian churches in Detroit, 
Mich., Belfast, Me. and East Boston, 
Mass., and was settled at Waltham in 1920. 


Correction 


A news note, “In Appreciation of Dr. 
Speight,” in THe Register of June. 23, 
recording action taken by the annual 
meeting of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., inadvertently included officers 
elected by the annual meeting of the First 
Church in Boston. 
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Fresno Church Reports 
Year of Steady Gains 


At the First Unitarian Church of 


Fresno, Calif., during the past season 
there has been a steady gain in attendanee 
and interest in the church services, with 
the addition of a larger number of 
younger members than usual. The Sun- 
day-school has had one of the most suc- 
cessful years in its history, and has a 
very efficient corps of officers and teachers. 
In addition to buying all its own supplies, 
it has given between $30 and $40 to vari- 
ous benevolences. The Women’s Alliance 
has carried through an excellent program 
on important subjects and made gains in 
membership and attendance. 

The Young People’s Rowell Club of the 
Y. P. R. U. has had its first season, be- 
ginning with about a dozen members, but 
promises to gain much in strength and 
efficiency the coming year. The Men’s 
League has been more active, and has 
brought several University professors for 
lectures on interesting subjects, which 
have drawn large audiences. On the 
whole, while not showing any unusual 
growth, the Fresno church may be said 
to have steadily gained in the face of 
great obstacles. The Waster service 
brought out the largest congregation in 
many years; and the offerings for the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Pacific Coast Conference are the largest 
reported in fifteen years. On May 22, 
Dr. Paul Cadman of the University of 
California spoke to a crowded house on 
the subject, “The Education that Makes 
a Life.” 


United Liberal Church 
Is New Name at Atlanta 


The Liberal Christian Church of At- 
lanta, Ga., a federated society of Unita- 
vians and Universalists, has changed its 
name to the United Liberal Church of 
Atlanta. This action was taken at a 
parish meeting held on June 10, in order 
to place this church more definitely in 
the company of other Unitarian-Univer- 
salist churches and to avoid confusion 
in the future with churches of the “Chris- 
tian” denomination. The new name is 
that which has been taken by the fed- 
erated Unitarian-Univyersalist churches of 
Florida. 

At the same meeting the members 
adopted a three-year program by which 
they pledged themselves to the task of 
a one hundred per cent. increase in all 
departments of the church by January, 
1930. Rey. Clinton Scott is minister of 
this church. 


\. 


Parish Assistant at Toledo 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, who dur- 
ing the past year has been secretary of 
the First Unitarian Church in Detroit, 
Mich., is to go to the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, as secretary and 
parish assistant. She chaperoned the 
young people of the Toledo church at the 
Lake Drie Conference, and will take up 
her duties with the parish in September. 


} 
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‘HE SCHOOL of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester (Boston), Mass., 
eee completed one hundred years of 
history. It appears from the diary of 


_ Deacon Ebenezer Clapp’s father that the 


school was organized under the guidance 
of Rey. Thaddeus Mason Harris during 
_ the season of 1826-27, after many confer- 
ences and discussions, which seemed to 
haye been lively with argument as to 
whether such a new venture should be 
undertaken by so dignified an institution. 
Deacon Ebenezer Clapp writes in his his- 
torical review of the school at the fifty- 
second anniversary: “I find in my father’s 
diary the following: ‘May 6, 1827, Sabbath 
and Communion day, there was a Sunday- 
school begun this day and about 80 chil- 
dren attended, but there is so much 
opposition against it I fear that it will 
not be convenient to continue it.” These 
doubts have long since vanished, and the 
school has become one of the cherished 
traditions of the oldest church in Boston. 
The centenary celebration was conducted 
as the regular morning service of the 
church on May 8. Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, who was minister and superintend- 
ent from 1882-93 occupied the sermon 
‘period with personal reminiscences. Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, of Hollis, LI, a 
former member of the school, took part 


- in the service. 


During the weeks preceding the service, 
an invitation was sent to all former mem- 
bers of the school, in so far as possible, 
together with a blank page upon which 
each was requested to sign his name, to 
indicate the years during which he 

attended this school, the names of his 
former teachers, and to add any personal 
reminiscences which he desired to place 
in the permanent records of the school. 
The replies from this “centenary roll call” 
came from fifteen different States.. Many 
of them contained personal tributes to 
former teachers. A former pupil wrote: 
“Of all the Sunday-school teachers that 
ever were, surely none can compare with 
Miss Carrie Callender! How happily I 
remember her teachings of “The Ten 
Great Religions’ and the lives of apostles, 
saints, and martyrs.” 

These replies, together with the signa- 
tures of all present members of the school, 
were bound in a volume and placed with 
the permanent records. 

A significant feature of the celebration 
was the presentation of the chest made 

‘of panels rescued from the ruins of the 
meeting-house built in 1816 and destroyed 
by fire in 1896. Designs for the box were 
taken from the earliest known Egyptian 
models, fully five thousand years old,— 
for it appears that the Ark of the Covenant 
described in the Old Testament was pat- 
terned after the Egyptian boxes in which 
the sacred papyri were kept before the 
time of Moses. 

_ The wooden chest for the First Parish 
- Church was made by Edward A. Hueb- 


ener, who presented it to the school as 


"the gift of a former member. Into this 
: were placed as part of its dedication 
ny (1) a Bible used by Mrs. 8. 
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“A Sunday-School Begun This Day” 


But so much opposition—Now Dorchester has its centenary 


Frank King Nash while a teacher in the 
school; (2) the records of the school in 
so far as they could be gathered, including 
the thirty yolumes kept by George W. Fox 
with meticulous care for the years 1874- 
1904; (3) the personal reminiscences of 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, and (4) the 
centenary roll call as already described. 
The ceremony was concluded by a pro- 
cession of present members, each placing 
his own page of the centenary volume with 
his record and signature into the chest as 
a memorial of his part in this celebration. 
The service of dedication was conducted 
by Arthur A. Lincoln, director of Reli- 
gious Education. From this time on it 
is expected that the annual records of 
the school will be placed im the chest 
with appropriate ceremony for permanent 
keeping. 


Letter from New York City 


New building for Hollis church— Bronx 
Free Fellowship— Religious educa- 
tion classes planned 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


Hollis Church Building 


The church at Hollis, L.1., during all 
its career has worshiped in a rented store 
on the main street. The limitations of 
this room were such that the full program 
of the church could hardly be put on 
there; but as a result of the recent for- 
ward movement in this church, it has 
been possible to obtain for it a building— 
a private house, the lower floor of which 
lends itself readily to the purposes of an 
assembly room, and the upper floor of 
which provides a dwelling place for the 
minister. This new house, purchased 
through the aid of the American Unita- 
rian Association, was dedicated to reli- 
gious service on Sunday evening, June 
12, with the dedication services led by 
the minister, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 
The sermon of dedication was delivered 
by Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, L.L, 
who had as his subject, “Magic Case- 
ments.” He said, in effect, that “liberal 
religion opens windows which afford a 
view of some of the problems of life 
which enable us to solve them.” The 
musical part of the program was fur- 
nished by members of the congregation, 
and the dedication services prepared by 
the minister were read by him and by the 
congregation. 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


The Bronx Free Fellowship brought its 
services to a close on Sunday, June 19, 
after a year which has strengthened and 
solidified its standing as an institution 
in the religious life of that great northern 
borough of New York City. The hall was 
crowded, and a long and interesting pro- 
gram was put on. There was music, a 
short service of worship, and short 
speeches from three Fellowship members, 
followed by addresses on the foundations 
of the new social order by Norman 
Thomas, who spoke on “Our Economic 
Foundations”; Miss Bertha §. Papazian, 
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who spoke on “The Aisthetic Founda- 
tions”; and Rev. Edwin Fairley, who 
spoke on “The Spiritual Foundations.” 


Rev. Leon R. Land, leader of the Fellow- 
ship, conducted the services and spoke a 
few words at the last on the prospects 
and plans of the Fellowship. Those who 
know it, consider the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship as one of our most promising move- 
ments in the Metropolitan area. 


Ministers Hear Charles Stelzle 


The Unitarian ministers of New York 
and vicinity held their last meeting of 
the season at the Amherst Club on Mon- 
day, June 6, when they were addressed 
by Charles Stelzle, on “The Possibilities 
of Advertising Religion.” The ministers 
elected Rey. James Fairley of White 
Plains, N.Y., as president for next year, 
and Rey. S. R. Mayer-Oakes of Brooklyn 
as secretary and treasurer. Nineteen per- 
sons were present at this meeting, includ- 
ing Emerson P. Harris of Jersey City, 
N.J., who had engaged Dr. Stelzle as 
speaker. 


Consults Little Theater Groups 


On Saturday, June 18, at the Amherst 
Club, two representatives from the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, Dr. George Reed Andrews, head 


-of their Dramatic Committee and -secre- 


tary of the Church-Drama Association, 
and Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, chair- 
man of the Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation of the Federal Council, met 
representatives of the Little Theater 
groups of the Unitarian fellowship in the 
Metropolitan area. Dr. Andrews had 
served as a judge in the tournament put 
on by the Unitarian Little Theater groups 
recently, and, much impressed by the 
work which these groups were doing, 
wished to meet the Unitarian group and 
secure its co-operation in some plans 
which he is trying to carry out by means 
of the Federal Council. He particularly 
wanted to learn of plays which were 
found through experience not only to be 
good plays, but which carry a wholesome 
lesson. It is planned to call this group 
together again in the autumn, and to ex- 
tend the idea of local tournaments to 
other denominations. 


For Better Teaching 


The Committee on Religious Education 
of the Metropolitan Conference is col- 
laborating with the Department of Reli- 
gious Education in plans to put on next 
autumn a series of classes in the local 
churches, instead of having them at head- 
quarters as has been the custom for the 
last three years. Three types of such 
classes or meetings have been suggested: 
First, a popular meeting on a Sunday 
night or week-day night to be addressed 
by some person of light and leading in 
religious education; second, a parent- 
teacher meeting that would include a 
question and a conference period; third, 
a meeting of teachers alone to take any 
form which the group desired,—for ex- 
ample, a discussion of new methods, seek- 
ing to solve the particular local problems, 
with possibly an address on some phase 
of the teaching problem. 
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Ministers to Rebuild Tuck Parsonage 


First unit of a group of permanent and beautiful 
buildings for Star Island 


NITARIAN ministers are to rebuild 
the Tuck parsonage on Star Island. 

It will stand on the site of the original 
parsonage which was built in the early 
eighteenth century, and in which Rev. John 
Tuck lived during his forty-year ministry 
to the island fisherfolk. In architecture 
it will be a companion to the old stone 
meeting-house built in “1800.. Wm. Roger 
Greeley, architect of Boston, Mass., volun- 
teered his services for the project by pre- 
paring the sketch of the proposed Tuck 
Memorial Parsonage, which appears on 
the cover page of this issue of THE Ree- 
ISTER, With volunteer labor by Shoalers 
during July and August this summer, it 
is expected that the structure can be 
erected for not more than $2,500, and 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship are 
being invited to contribute to the cost. 
The parsonage is to be really a parson- 
age, to be used by the ministers and other 
speakers on the Star Island conference 
programs. It is the logical first unit of 
a colony of stone cottages to be built by 
various groups in the denomination in 
accordance with a general plan to provide 
a group of permanent and beautiful build- 


ings for the Unitarian summer meetings.’ 


The parsonage will stand a little lower 
on the same hill occupied by the meeting- 
house, where the crumbling foundation 
and old brick oven mark the site of the 
original parsonage and its successor, a 
frame building put up shortly after the 
chapel was built. 

John Tuck was the first minister of the 
Gosport church to be ordained on the 
island. He began his ministry there in 
1733 and continued in service to this 
ehurch until his death in 1773. The first 
parsonage was built at the beginning of 
his pastorate. A few years after his 
death, it was removed by his son-in-law 
to the mainland, to Old York, Me. About 
1790 the frame meeting-house, which tra- 
dition has it was built out of timbers from 
a wrecked Spanish ship, was burned by a 
gang of drunken fishermen, The Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and Others in North America 
interested itself in rebuilding the church. 
Samuel Atkins Tyng, treasurer of the 
Society and collector of the port at New- 
buryport, Mass., was instrumental in rais- 
ing funds for erecting a stone meeting-house 
which could not so easily be burned. The 
new meeting-house, still in use, was dedi- 
cated November 24, 1800. Josiah Stephens 
became the settled minister. His wife 
had been Susanna Haley of Smutty Nose 
Island. Mr. Tyng also raised the money for 
building a parsonage for Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephens, a frame house erected in 1801 
or 1802 on the site of the Tuck parsonage. 
This stood until 1916, when it was des- 
troyed by a grass fire. Celia Thaxter 
lived for one year in this house while her 
father was filling the pulpit of the meet- 
ing-house, 

The first contribution to the rebuilding 
of the parsonage came fittingly from Dr. 
Samuel A. Bliot, retiring president of the 


American Unitarian Association, who is 
the great-nephew of Mr. Tyng. This was 
before the announcement of the project, 
with a sketch of the parsonage, had been 
mailed to the ministers. When the cottage 
is finished, a book on the living-room table 
will contain the signature of each minister 
who has contributed. 

The plan had its beginning on June 2 
of this year, when six men, an architect, 
an engineer, and four ministers set sail 
for Star Island to measure the grounds 
and begin working out a plan for the 
future development of Star Island. There 
were then six minds as to what should 
be done (the men were all Unitarians) ; 
but when the surveys were finished, the 
opinion was unanimous that the first unit 
should be the stone parsonage. It was 
a minister in the party who suggested 
that the ministers themselves should build 
the cottage, and the laymen made no 
objections whatever. Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge was put in charge of the Tuck 
Memorial to make arrangements for build- 
ing, to recruit volunteer labor among the 
guests at the hotel during the summer, 
and to present the matter to the ministers. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy was made treasurer 
to receive contributions. The officers of 
the Star Island Corporation said: ‘Full 
steam ahead, and we will lend you enough 
to start operations at once.” 

The new parsonage will be built on the 
foundation of the old one, seventeen and 
one-half feet by thirty and one-half feet. 
The walls will be stone similar in charac- 
ter to those in the meeting-house. The 
roof will be pitched, and covered with 
slate to make it proof against firebrands. 
Small panes, divided equally, as were the 
windows of the house previously occupy- 
ing the site, will form the windows. There 
will be a simple doorway on the south, 
opening into a small hall. To the right 
there will be a study, filling the east end 
of the building, with a huge fire-place of 
stone in one corner. There will be two 
bedrooms on the left, and at the end of 
the hall a toilet room. A stair will lead 
to two attic chambers. There will be 
eight beds and two couches in these cham- 
bers, and there will be space for two 
more couches in the study. 


Notables at Shoals 


General Conference has wonderful pro- 
gram— Special rates to ministers 

Unitarian ministers are to be given half- 

rates at the Oceanic Hotel on Star Island 


for the two weeks of the general confer- 


ence, July 23-August 6. This atrange- 
ment made with the Star Island Corpora- 
tion continues the policy of last year, and 
it is hoped by the promoters of the con- 
ference meetings that a large number of 
ministers will come to the Shoals. 

For the first week’s program, which will 
be of general cultural interest, Prof. 
Robert E. Rogers of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology will give three 
morning lectures on “The Three Foremost 
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Figures in Modern English Drama”; Dr. 


Samuel McChord Crothets will read one of ! 
hh 


his unpublished essays; a company of 
players under Rey. Chester A. Drummond 
will give one-act plays; Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Redden will give an evening of music; 
and Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston Uni- 
versity will speak on ‘Modern Music,” il- 
lustrating the lecture on the piano. On 
Monday morning of this week, Rey. George 
S. Cooke will speak on “The New Pales- 
tine,” and in the evening Dean Harriet HB. 
Johnson of Tuckerman School will give an 
illustrated lecture on “The Lands of* the 
Bible To-day.” Governor Huntley N. 
Spaulding of New Hampshire. and Rey. 
Francis P. Daniels, chaplain of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, will be guests on 
the opening night, July 23, and other 
speakers on the week’s program will be 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings and Rey. Wilton 
EH. Cross. 

Problems of religion and the Unitarian 
churches will be the meat of the second 
week’s program. Rey. Dan H. Fenn will 
conduct a Communion service on Sunday, 
July 31, and Dr. Augustus P. Rececord will 
preach in the morning and give an address 
in the evening. On other days, Rey. 
Thomas J. Horner of Nashville, Tenn., 
will speak on “Tennessee and Its Religious 
Situation’; Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Brockton, Mass., will talk on “The Music. 
of Birds,” whistling bird songs; Rev. Wal- 
ter S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
will give three lectures on ‘The Problem 
of Worship”; Rev. John Malick of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will discuss “The Enlarging 


~Vocation of Looking after Other People’s 


Affairs”; Rev. Robert W. Jones of Boston, 
Mass., will give a stereopticon lecture on 
“New England’s Challenge to Christian- 
ity”; Rev. Lon R. Call of Louisville Ky., 
will speak on ‘‘The Insincerity of Modern 
Sham-Smashers’; Rey. Ernest Caldecott 
of Schenectady, N.Y., will talk on ‘The 
Radio and the Churches.’ Wm. Roger 
Greeley, architect of Boston, will be the 
chief speaker at the annual banquet, pic- 
turing his vision of “The Shoals in 1927.” 
Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., 
will conduct the morning services in the 
stone meeting-house during the first week, 
and Rey. Dan H. Fenn the second week. 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster elect of 
Proctor Academy, will have charge of 
sports and recreation at this conference 
and at the other Shoals meetings of the 
season. This will be his thirtieth summer 
at the Shoals. He has attended meetings 
of every season since their inception in 
1896, with the exception of the summer 
of 1906, when he was in Europe. Rey. 
Charles R. Joy will be in general charge 


of the conference. 
\ 


Observatory for Church 


Through the generosity of Archie Wade, 
the new First Unitarian Church building 
of Los Angeles, Calif., is to be equipped 
with an astronomical observatory which 
will be located on the roof of the parish 
house. Mr. Wade has for some time had 
a private observatory. The telescope is of 
the same size as the one in the Clark 
Observatory. 
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Jasper L. Douthit Dies 


Oldest Unitarian minister, noted reformer, and pioneer 


EV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT, eldest 

among the fellowship of Unitarian 
hninisters, died on June 11 as the result 
of injuries sustained from a fall at his 
home in Shelbyville, Ill., five days before. 
He was ninety-three years of age. His 
long life was crowded with aggressive 
and kindly endeavors; he was preacher, 
pastor, reformer, editor, and author; he 
espoused the causes of abolition and 
prohibition when it was unpopular and 
dangerous to advocate these reforms. He 
and Mrs. Douthit founded the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua, which he conducted 
for a guarter-century. Among those who 
survive him is a son, Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit, minister of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Petersham, Mass. 

The body of Mr. Douthit lay in his 
ehurch home, the First Unitarian Church 
of Shelbyville, on the Tuesday following 
his death, and throughout the day many 
friends from the countryside came and 
paid their tribute of respect. The funeral 
service was held that afternoon. Dr. 
Frank S. GC. Wicks of Indianapolis, inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Douthit, who in recent 


- years has frequently filled his pulpit, read 


many tributes from absent friends. His 
son, Rey. Robert C. Douthit, read a num- 
ber of Scriptural passages and offered 
prayer. Dr. Wicks gave a short address. 
Burial was in Glenwood cemetery. 

An intimate account of Mr. Jasper’s 
life will be published in a future issue 
of Tue Recister. The Decatur (Ill.) 


_ Review gives these facts: 


“Jasper L. Douthit was born in a log 
cabin a few miles east of Shelbyville, 
October 10, 1834, the eldest son of the late 
Andrew HE. and Mary Ann (Jordan) 
Douthit, long since dead. With the ex- 
ception of very short periods of time,— 
eighteen months in Texas with his parents 
when he was a mere lad, part of a year 
at Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
three years at Meadville Theological 
School in Pennsylvania, a year as super- 
intendent of schools at Hillsboro, Ill., and 
three months as pastor of the Unitarian 
society at Princeton, Ill.—he was a resi- 
dent of Shelby County, where most of 
his many activities were pursued, though 
the ramifications of them extended here 
and there throughout America. 

“Through correspondence he wooed 
Miss Emily Lovell of East Abington, 
Mass., and on November 2, 1857, married 
her there. Their marital life was pe- 
culiarly sweet and beautiful, and in all 
his work, much of it revolutionary as re- 
gards established customs and _ early 
prejudices, Mr. Douthit had the effective 
support and sympathetic assistance of his 
wife. Mrs. Douthit died in the summer 
of 1905. - 

“Four children were born to them. One 
son, George L. Douthit, died in September, 
1926. The other three are Rev. Robert 
Collyer Douthit, pastor of the Unitarian 
ehurech at Petersham, Mass., for the last 
twelve years; one daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
W. Garis of Oak Park, Ill, and the 
younger daughter, Miss Winifred Douthit, 


the companion of her father and his 


housekeeper until his death.... 

“Early in life he entered the editorial 
field, and was editor of various papers, 
perhaps the best known of which was 
Our Best Words, a journal whose name 
depicts its character, which he founded 
in 1880 and continued to publish until 
about three years ago. He was ordained 
to preach in 1862. For many years he 
was pastor of the Unitarian churches in 
Shelbyville and at Jordan Chapel, and 
at times occupied temporarily some of 
the largest pulpits of the Hast. He was 
until his death pastor emeritus of the 
local church. 

“Mr. Douthit was an abolitionist, and 
though rejected as a soldier because of 
his physical weakness, he was actively 
engaged in behalf of the Union as an 
enroliment officer and in that capacity 
became cordially hated and in fact en- 
dangered his life through the hostility of 
those who opposed the draft. 

“He also was a prohibitionist, which 
did not add to his popularity among the 
masses in the earlier days. In 1891 he 
and his wife founded Lithia- Springs 
Chautauqua, to the platform of which 
they welcomed all creeds, all races, all 
parties. Mr. Douthit continued this popu- 
lar institution of education and enter- 
tainment for a quarter of a century. 

“He was an author of a number of 
works, among them ‘Jasper Douthit’s 
Story,’ an autobiography published a num- 
ber of years ago.” 


To Dr. Horace Westwood 


When the Board of Trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, ac- 
cepted the resignation of Dr. Horace West- 
wood, who is to be mission preacher for 
the Laymen’s League, they voted an ex- 
pression of appreciation not only of his 
successful ministry, but spoke of Dr. West- 
wood as “minister and friend.” “It is 
really an accomplishment,” said the trus- 
tees, ‘to have ministered to this congrega- 
tion, with its various individual likes and 
dislikes and feelings, and to have kept not 
only our respect and admiration but our 
friendship as well. Dr. Westwood has 
not only strengthened and unified this 
church of ours, but he has greatly advanced 
the cause of liberal religion in this com- 
munity.” They referred to his Saturday 
sermons, printed in The Toledo Blade al- 
most from the beginning of his pastorate. 
They have made for “a better and more 
tolerant religious feeling in Toledo.” 


Wasuineton, D.C.—A pew in All Souls 
Church has been named “In Memory of 
Seaton Schroeder, Rear-Admiral U. S. 
Navy.” For nearly fifty years, Admiral 
Schroeder served the country as a mem- 
ber of its naval forces and earned the 
high regard and respect of all his associ- 
ates, acting as commander-in-chief of the 
United States Atlantic Fleet, 1909-11. He 
was closely and actively identified with 
the beginnings and growth of All Souls 
Church. 
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Thirty-five Young People, 
Metropolitan Federation, Meet 


Thirty-five young people of the Metro- 
politan Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
journeyed to the Goodhue Farm on Staten 
Island, N.Y., on June 11, for their annual 
outing. After a day of sports and recrea- 
tion they ate picnic supplies on the lawn 
of the Unitarian Church of the Redeemer, 
and held the annual business meeting. 

Miss Nancy Harsh, Middle Atlantic field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., presented 
to the Old Fort Club of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., the silver 
lovying-cup awarded the winner of second 
place in the Efficiency Contest. Miss 
Dorothy Wood accepted the cup on behalf 
of the Club. The meeting elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Albert Pleydell, Plainfield, N.J. ; 
first vice-president, Dorothy Wood, Old 
Fort Club, Brooklyn; second vice-presi- 
dent, Schroeder Bolton, Old Fort Club, 
Brooklyn; third vice-president, Arthur 
Campbell, Flushing, N.Y.; secretary, Anne 
Ardoom, Hackensack, N.J.; treasurer, 
Newton Monk, All Souls Church, New 
York City; member at large, Jeannette 
Watrous, Montclair, N.J. 


Busy and Profitable Year 
for San Francisco Church 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., reports a year of varied 
and profitable activity. The church school 
has grown steadily, and many improve- 
ments have been made in the curriculum. 
The library has been revised and en- 
larged, and further plans for beautifying 
the room are contemplated. The Society 
for Christian Work and Channing Aux- 
iliary have carried on their work with 
enthusiasm, with all committees active 
and with programs of unusual excellence, 
including the presentation of original 
plays. 

A monthly children’s service was in- 
stituted, and is to be held the first Sun- 
day of each month, taking the place of 
the regular church school session. Its 
central themes will be the great classical 
poetry of the Bible, the abiding teachings 
of Jesus, and the growth and traditions 
of church music. Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton 
gives the children’s sermon. The parables 
of Jesus will be the motif for the coming 
months, and banners will be used to 
emphasize the Christian virtues. 


Miss Wood with Detroit Church 


Miss Frances Wood, who has been sery- 
ing as parish assistant at the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., has accepted a 
similar position with the First Unitarian 
Church in Detroit, Mich. Miss Wood is a 
graduate of Tuckerman School. 


Rev. Julia Budlong Resigns 


Rey. Julia Budlong has resigned as as- 
sistant to the minister at the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, in Portland, Ore., 
the resignation to become effective Sep- 
tember 1. 
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Of Rev. John Brogden 


New minister of Dallas church formerly 
with Disciples 


Rev. John Brogden, who was formerly 
in the Disciples’ ministry, has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Dallas, Tex., and will 
begin his work there at the beginning of 
the forthcoming church year. 

Mr. Brogden is a native of Australia. 
In that country he was a conveyancer- 
at-law, and was for -twelve years a 
member of the civil service for New 
South Wales. Ten years were spent in 
the administrative system for Torrens 
Title, and two with the public trustee. 
On coming to America in 1914 he attended 
Culver-Stockton College, where he re- 
ceived the A.B., A.M., and B.D. degrees. 
His theological study was done under 
men trained in the University of Chicago, 
and he received an A.M. degree also from 
Chicago University in 1920. He has since 
engaged in study at Chicago during the 
summers of 1923, 1925, and 1926. 

He comes to the Unitarian fellowship 
from a successful five-year pastorate of 
the High Street Chureh of Christ, in 
Hamilton, Ohio. He has also served on 
the Board of Managers for the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society. His church 
board was unanimous in at first rejecting 
his resignation from the High Street 
Church, although there had been some 
division in the congregation because of 
Mr. Brogden’s advocacy of evolution. He 
has made the change in fellowship _be- 
cause, as he put it in a letter to the 
Fellowship Committee, “My thinking and 
sympathies have gone over so fully to the 
liberal position that I feel the need of 
service with a liberal church for adequate 
expression.” 

Of Mr. Brogden one Unitarian minister 
says: “He has a practical sense of the 
complexity of the task of turning men 
’ into the lines of more tolerant and liberal 
thought. He is thoroughly equipped, has 
a mastery of the social sciences that few 
of us have, and is entirely in accord with 
our traditions, particularly as they relate 
to independent thinking and _ social 
activity.” 


Personals 


Miss Esther Caukin, a member of the 
young people’s group of the Unitarian 
Church in Palo Alto, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the International 
Relations Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. She 
received her Ph.D. from Leland Stanford 
University this June, and has sailed for 
Hurope to attend the International Con- 
ference of University Women at Vienna, 
the opening of the new headquarters of 
the British Federation of University 
Women, and the International School for 
Study in Geneva. On her return she 
will have headquarters with the Commit- 
tee in Washington, D.C. 


At the commencement exercises of the 
University of Maine on June 13, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon Justice William R. Pattangall of the 
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Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, who is 
an active member of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Augusta, Me. 


J. ©. Brimblecom of The Graphic, New- 
ton, Mass., who is a layman of the Chan- 
ning Unitarian Church in Newton, was 
the winner of a $2,000 cup awarded re- 
cently in the advertising contest of the 
National Hditorial Association. 


William W. Brewster, oldest bank offi- 
cial in Plymouth, Mass., who died on 
June 6, was connected with the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Plymouth, and was 
a direct descendant of Elder Brewster of 
the Mayflower company. 


Robert Lineoln O’Brien, editor of The 
Boston Herald, who received the honorary 
degree of Litt.D. at the commencement of 
Boston University on June 13, is a mem- 
ber of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., and a life member of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 


Rey. Ralph EH. Bailey, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Omaha, Neb., 
delivered baccalaureate sermons for the 
seniors of the University of Omaha in 
Omaha and of the University of Nebraska 
in Lincoln. 


Rev. Robert S. Loring, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., has returned to America from a 
year’s visit overseas, having spent the 
winter in India and the spring in Japan. 
He arrived in San Francisco, Calif., on 
May 30, and is living this summer at the 
home of his mother at 9 Crescent Avenue, 
Newton Center, Mass. He will be there 
until about August 15, when he will re- 
turn to his church in Milwaukee. In 
India, Mr. Loring made an intimate study 
of the work of the Brahmo Samaj. 


Rev. Frank 8. Gredler, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., served 
as chaplain of the commencement exer- 
cises at Cornell University on June 13. 


Dr. Satyananda Roy, a graduate of 
Meadville Theological School, who has 
been in this country twice and preached 
from many Eastern Unitarian pulpits, has 
been working with the Brahmo Samaj 
since his return to India last October. 
He is connected with the Church of the 
New Dispensation, Calcutta. On the 
Hindu New Year’s Day, he conducted a 
special service there in the morning. Dur- 
ing Rev. Robert S. Loring’s visit to 
Calcutta, Dr. Roy was with him most of the 
time. In December, Dr. Roy went to Ran- 
goon, Burma, to act as minister at a 
wedding at which about eight hundred 
people, representing many nationalities 
and all the world religions, were present 
as guests. The wedding was performed 
under the shade of a beautiful pagoda- 
like structure. In March, during his tour 
in northern India, Dr. Roy was asked to 
take charge of the morning chapel at the 
Isabella Thoburn College for Women at 
Lucknow. 


Charles A. McCotter of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who died recently, was one of the 
founders of All Souls Unitarian Church 
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in Indianapolis. He was among the fore- } 
most in initiating the Juvenile Court of 

Indianapolis, and engaged in many other ~ 
social welfare activities. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine of Canton, 
Mass., is almost entirely recovered from 
an operation at the Norwood (Mass.) 
Hospital. He returned to the pulpit of 
the Canton Unitarian Church on June 12. 


Eric Winters of River Forest, Ill, a 
senior in the University of Tllinois and 
a member of the student group of the 
Unitarian Church in Urbana, Ill, has 
been elected to Sigma Xi, honorary scien- 
tific fraternity. W. Emil Stephan of Oak 
Park, Ill, also a senior and one of the 
student group at the church, was elected 
to both Sigma Xi and Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary scholarship fraternity. 


J. Alfred Mitchell, banker, of Boston, 
Mass., and formerly city auditor, who died 
June 5 at his home in Hingham, Mass., 
was a member of the Hawes Unitarian 
Church in South Boston and of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter of the First Parish 
in Hingham. He had served the city of 
Boston under sixteen mayors for forty- 
seven years, seventeen of which had been 
as auditor. 


A daughter, Joanna Frame Clark, was 
born on June 7 to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
T. Clark of Fairhaven, N.Y. Mrs. Clark 
was formerly Ruthanna F. Anderson, field 
secretary for the Y. P. R. U. 


By decree, the name of Rev. Martin 
Fereshetian, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Salem, Ore. has been 
changed to Martin F. Ferrey. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 


Week-end parties a specialty 
Write for rates and reservations 


TREMONT 


THEATRE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


_ GCECIL B. DeMILLE’S 


KING*KINGS 


Adapted by JEANIE MACPHERSON 


NOW PLAYING 


2:10 — Twice Daily — 8:10 
Matinee: 50c to $1.00 
Evening: 50c to $1.50 
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League Now at 16 Beacon Street é 


Also Foundation offices — Ministers’ Hostel continues — 
Building, once a dwelling-house 


ATIONAL headquarters offices of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League are now 
in their new home in the building at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., known as 
the American Unitarian Association An- 
nex. With this move, all denominational 
agencies are now close neighbors on Bea- 
econ Hill, traditional site of Unitarian 
activities in Boston. 

As previously announced, the American 
Unitarian Association, owner of 16 Bea- 
con Street, invited the League to make 
its headquarters in this building without 
payment of rent, and the invitation was 
accepted by unanimous vote of the 
Council of the League. 

The League occupies the first two floors 
of the building. On the third floor are 
offices of the Unitarian Foundation and 
of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot as president 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
The ministers’ hostel will be continued 
on the fourth floor. The large front room 
on the ground floor is an attractive lounge 
and reading room. The rest of the first 
floor will be for the office secretary and 
the clerical workers. The larger room 
fronting the street on the second floor 
is the office of the administrative vice- 
president, to be used also for meetings 
of the League Council, the Executive 
Committee, and other groups. The ad- 
joining front room is occupied by the 
publicity secretary. The room in the rear 
of the second floor is used for the office 


- of the secretary to the administrative vice- 


president and for a file room. 

-This building was originally a dwelling- 
house. It was built in 1810, in what was 
then the best residential section of the 
city, though it is now a crowded com- 
mercial district. It stood in a garden of 
its own, and from its windows one could 
look across the Common to Charles Street 
and see the boats landing where people 
now walk through the Public Garden. 

The house became the property of the 
American Unitarian Association in 1920 
through the bequest of Mrs. Martha B. 
Angell, whose parents, parishioners of 
King’s Chapel, had owned the house be- 
fore her. Both she and her husband, Dr. 
Henry ©. Angell, were life members of 
the Association. 
sociation and affiliated agencies abandoned 
the old 25 Beacon Street, the building 
was being occupied by the ministers’. 
hostel, the Beacon Press book-store, THE 
CHRISTIAN Ree@ister, the Department of 
Religious Education, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. When the _As- 
sociation moved to temporary offices at 
11 Beacon Street, the Women’s Alliance 
came to 16 Beacon Street and shared the 
second floor with the Department of Reli- 
gious Education. In April of this year 
all denominational agencies, with the ex- 
ception of the League, joined the Associa- 
tion in the new building on the other 
side of the State House. 

With the removal of the League offices 


from 7 Park Square, Unity House will|} 


now be devoted entirely to club and 


ms 
>. 
os 


In 1925, when the As- 


cafeteria facilities for members of the 
League and their guests. It will be owned 
and managed as before by the group of 
laymen who have operated Unity House 
since January 1, 1920. 


Dr. Lathrop to Roumania 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Saviour, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., is a member of a com- 
mission which this summer is to study 
the conditions of racial and religious 
minorities in Roumania. The commission 
is sent by the American Committee on 
the Rights of Religious Minorities. Dr. 
Henry Atkinson, secretary of the Com- 
mittee and secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, is another member of the com- 
mission. The commission’s travels will 
include a study of conditions in Bes- 
sarabia and Transylvania. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, has 
twice visited Transylvania as a member 
of similar commissions. 


Rev. Eugene M. Grant Dies 


Rey. Eugene Melnotte Grant, minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Wilton Center, N.H., died on the 
morning of June 19, after serving this 
church for sixteen years. Mr. Grant was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 
and Canton Theological School, Canton, 
N.Y., and served in the Universalist min- 
istry from 1870 to 1911. In the latter 
year he was settled over the Unitarian 
Church in Wilton Center. 
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Legacy to Sioux City Church 


The will of the late John F. Potter of 
Cherokee, Iowa, contains a provision by 
which, after certain specific bequests are 
paid, the residue is left to Mrs. Potter 
and to the First Unitarian Church of 
Sioux City, Iowa. Information at hand 
estimates the share of the church at 


$30,000. 


Outsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
1 Bromfield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD: A quiet home in real 
country for those desiring rest or recreation. 
Address: Mrs. SaMunL T. MAyNnaARD, Northboro, 
Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium, 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
LIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER RESI- 
DENCE. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation. All conveniences; home cooking; 
reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, fishing, golf. ARTHUR H. 
FURBER. 


Ol CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 


Donations and bequests to the SCHOLARSHIP FUND for 
needy students of promising talent will be gratefully accepted 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, giving 


both your old and new addresses. 
Please change my address; 


The blank below is provided for your convenience. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Not by the valor of 
our ANCESTORS can 
our nation 
be saved to-day. 
She calls for 
US 


C. W. Reese receives D.D. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon Rey. Curtis 
W. Reese, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, at the commencement 
exercises of the Meadville Theological 
School in Chicago, Ill, June 14. Dr. 
Reese has been secretary of the Western 
Conference since 1919. Before that, he 
served as minister of Unitarian churches 
in Alton, Ill, and Des Moines, Iowa, 
where he was active in promoting various 
social reforms. He was formerly in the 
Southern Baptist ministry. Dr. Reese 
has done effective work in bringing about 
better understanding among religious lib- 
erals of various churches, chiefly through 
the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, of which he is secretary and 
treasurer. He is the author of “Human- 
ism,” published last year. 

In conferring the degree, President 
Franklin ©. Southworth said: “Curtis 
Williford Reese is an administrator who 
commands the confidence of the radical 
without forfeiting that of the conserva- 
tive; an individualist with a _ social 
vision, and the conception of religion as 
a social force; a diplomatist with the 
ability to grasp divergent points of view 
and reconcile opposing forces; an icono- 
clast who rejects cherished religious con- 
victions without sacrificing the affection 
of those who hold and will continue to 
value them.” 


Remembers B. Y. M. C. U. 


The will of the late Judge John B. 
O'Donnell, former mayor of Northampton, 
Mass., and a Roman Catholic, contains a 
bequest of $500 to the Boston Young Men’s 
Yhristian Union, which is administered 
largely by Unitarians on a non-sectarian 
basis. In referring to this bequest, Judge 
O’Donnell told how he made use of the 
Union while a struggling law student, 
“poor, and a stranger in a strange place— 
paying one dollar a year for use of the 
place from morning until night.” 


When the Sightseer Goes 

The steamer Sightseer, which conveys 
Shoalers from Portsmouth, N.H., to Star 
Island during the summer season, is 
operating on the following schedule this 
summer. It leaves Portsmouth from the 
“wharf at Market Street for the Isles of 
Shoals at 11.15 a.m. and 6 p.M.; on Satur- 
days, also at 2.30 P.m.; on Sundays at 
11.15 a.M. and 5 p.m. Returning, it leaves 
the Oceanic Hotel wharf for Portsmouth 
at 8 a.m. and 3.15 p.M.; on Sundays at 
8.50 a.m. and 3.45 p.m., Standard Time. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 
Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 


activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


B, Farnam SMITH 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, etc. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SIXTEEN Bracon Street, BosTon, MASS. 


THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


2 


Frank L. Locxn, Presédent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 

abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
\ ’ 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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“Original Righteousness” 


Mr. Parker’s thought-provoking discus- 
sion at Valley Conference 
“Ts there a substitute for righteous- 
ness?’ This question was seriously dis- 
dussed by Mrs. Avis D. Carlson of the 
University of Illinois in a recent article 
in Harper's Magazine, and it was the 
theme of a thought-provoking address by 
Rey. George L. Parker of Newton Center, 
Mass., at the spring meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference held at Spring- 
field, Mass. Other addresses at_ this 
eonference were by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach on “What is Religion Doing to Free- 
dom of Thought?’ and by Horace D. Taft, 
headmaster of the. Taft School and a 
brother of Chief Justice William H. Taft, 
on “Prohibition and Law Enforcement.” 
Beginning with a résumé of Mrs. Carl- 
son’s article, Mr. Parker said, in part: 
“Tf I may use the figure from our great 
American game of baseball, she sees the 
old home team being beaten, and calls 
for a pinch-hitter. That old home team 
was made up of good material. The Ten 
Commandments, Moses, morality, con- 
science, were on the bases, authority in the 
pitcher’s box, obedience in the catcher’s 
box, and in the outfield stood reward, 
punishment, and social approval. The 
umpire was God. And now as the old 
home team loses, the crowd is ready. to 
mob the umpire. The opposing team is 
made up of freedom, frankness, speed, the 
will to live. The pitcher is liberty, the 
catcher is ignorance. In the outfield are 
jazz, sex, and Sinclair Lewis, and the 
umpire is H. L. Mencken. Now. Mrs. 
Carlson says that only a pinch-hitter can 
save the game for the old home team. 
“Now my question is, Will not a sub- 
stitute have to act so much like the 
original that there will be no difference 
between them? A sense of beauty will 
have to act like a sense of authority. 
Creative activity substituted for right- 
eousness will have to demand moral 
obedience, and the will to live, or freedom, 
will, after all, have to be regulated by 
some well-known laws. I next beg leave 
to express the doubt that we have ever 
had a true sense of righteousness, and 
therefore any substitute will be both false 
in ,itself and worse than the original 
falsity. In other words, have we not 
thought of righteousness as something 
which is so far separated from human 
life that when the modern tide has risen 
against it, it has simply gone to pieces? 
I suggest that righteousness itself has 
been a substitute for reality in most in- 
terpretations of Christianity, and there- 
fore what we want now is not a substitute 
for righteousness, but original righteous- 
ness itself. In other words, light, joy, 
ereation, hope—in fact, any of the old 
things that St. Paul called fruits of the 
spirit—have been so little regarded in the 
average creeds of Christianity, that hu- 
manity’s cry cannot be for a substitute, 
but for the things themselves. It will 
be found that the Greek idea of beauty, 
Plato’s idea of goodness, the modern idea 
of power, justice, and fair play,—all of 
these are infinitely connected with right- 


-eousness, and for them there never has 


been nor ever will be a substitute. 
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“Righteousness is not any one thing in 
itself. It is the whole sum of things 
added up in the right way. It is not 
beauty alone, nor truth alone, nor good- 
ness alone, nor duty alone. It is not joy, 
nor happiness; nor peace, nor comfort, 
nor even character taken by itself. Right- 
eousness is the total complexion of life. 
It is that share in life which makes real 
the whole of life. If I have righteous- 
ness, I am complete, though I may deal 
only in details. It is the whole that is 
greater than the sum of its parts. Right- 
eousness is what Mary Austin calls ‘every 
man’s genius,’ though we know perfectly 
well that every man is not a genius. It 
is what Jesus meant when he said, ‘““Who- 
soever will may come.” I therefore do 
not believe there is any substitute for 
righteousness, but I do believe there is 
a new discovery of righteousness to be 
made; and when that new discovery is 
fully made, the old home team will be in 
no danger of defeat, but rather open 
to new inspiration which makes it an 
entirely new team. As we long ago gave 
up the theory of substitutionary atone- 
ment, we are about now ready to give up 
the idea of substituted righteousness.” 


Degree for Bradford Leavitt 


Oberlin College conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt of Pasadena, Calif., at 
its commencement exercises on June 21. 
Dr. Leavitt served pastorates in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Washington, D.C., and San 
Francisco, Calif., before becoming min- 
ister of the newly organized Unitarian 
Church of Pasadena, Calif. When this 
church merged with the Neighborhood 
Church of that city to form the Union 
Liberal Church, Dr. Leavitt became the 
minister of the federated society. 
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First Parish in Dorchester 
Holds Dedication Anniversary 


By a singular coincidence, the present 
church building of the First Parish in 
Dorchester, Mass., erected in 1896, was 
dedicated on May 6, 1897, the seventieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Sun- 
day-school. This historical event was 
observed by a rededication ceremony held 
Thursday evening, May 26, 1927, 

Dr. Hugene R. Shippen, who was min- 
ister of the church at the time of its 
rebuilding, again received the keys from 
Homer J. Pierce, who had given him the 
originals just thirty years before as chair- 
man of the Building Committee. Mr. 
Pierce with great feeling read the address 
which he had used on the first occasion, 
and Dr. Shippen responded with personal 
reminiscences. Dr. Shippen in turn 
handed the keys to Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson. ‘The prayer was given by Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, and the invocation by 
Rev. Vaughan Dabney of the Second 
Church in Dorchester (Congregational). 
The memorial address was given by Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 

The service was followed by an in- 
formal reception in the parish house for 
the renewal of acquaintance among 
former members. 


To Study and Do Parish Work 


Miss Adelaide Hawes, daughter of Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes and a graduate of Vassar 
College, is to attend Tuckerman School 
in Boston, Mass., during the coming year 
and to serve as parish assistant for the 
Unitarian Church in Keene, N.H., where 
her father is minister. Credits already 
earned for religious study at Vassar will 
enable Miss Hawes to complete the Tuck- 
erman course in one year. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


The Foundation collects and 
distributes moneys for the 
current needs of the general 
denominational. organizations 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 
Laymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Curist1an ReGistER. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 


The play was of the most wildly made 
dramatic character, but the great scene 
was that in which the hero confronts 


the sneeringly triumphant villain. “Sir 
Marmaduke,” he exclaimed, “you 
reduced me to beggary, broken the heart 
of my aged mother, and eloped with my 
wife. But beware!. Don’t go too far.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


Fond Mother: “Do. you detect any signs 
of genius in my som Professor?’ The 
Professor: “Madam, I am not a detect- 
ive.”"—Boston Transcript. 


The story now is that the Scotch “gaw- 
fer” learned to keep his eye on the ball 
originally when some one told him that 
there were two or three strange persons 
playing around the course.—Detroit News. 


Badly Bruised Boxer, at the end of a 
round: “I can’t ’ardly see ‘im, now.” 
Second: “Never mind—'it ’im from mem- 
ory.’—London Opinion. 


Country Niece: “Has a taxidermist any- 
thing to do with a taxicab?” Town Uncle: 
“Er—no. A taxidermist skins only the 
lower animals.”—Pathjinder. 


Interviewer (to big business man): “I 
have called to learn the secret of your 
unparalleled success.” Big Business Man: 
“Just one moment, please. Are you from 
The American Magazine or the district 
attorney’s office?’—Life. 


A student failed in examination in all 
five subjects he took. He telegraphed his 
brother: “Failed in all five. Prepare 
papa.” The brother telegraphed back: 
“Papa prepared. Prepare yourself.” 


“My poor friend, how I pity you for 
being a widow at twenty-four.” “Pardon 
me, my dear. Twenty-two.”—Le Rire. 


“Deus ex machina? Where do they get 
that ‘ex’? queries a writer in The Common- 
weal, ‘They’ye turned Him into one!” 


Paymaster: “Why do you want your 
wages in silver?’ Scot: “Handin’ the 
wife notes they get ripped in halves.” 
—Smith’s' Weekli. 


“Human nature is an odd mixture of 
eredulity and incredulity,” remarked a 
lecturer. “If you tell a man that there 
are two hundred and seventy billion stars, 
he'll accept your word for it. But if you 
put up a sign ‘Fresh Paint,’ he’s never 
satisfied until he proves it is fresh.” 


An ambitious young man was being in- 
structed at his own request by a professor 
of elocution in the art of public speaking. 
The professor knew that his vanity far 
exceeded his ability, so he gave him one 
last piece of advice. “When you have 
finished your lecture, bow gracefully, and 
leave the platform on tiptoe.” “Why on 
tiptoe?” queried the would-be orator. “So 
as not to wake the audience,” was the 
quiet reply. 


Critic (at private viewing of film) : 
“Really, that actor is too awful for words.” 
“That’s my son.” “Of course it must be 
the fault of the incredibly bad direction.” 
“The director is my husband.” “But he 
couldn’t do anything, perhaps, with such 
a dull and amateurish scenario.” “I wrote 
it.’"—Lustige Blaetter. 
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The Christian Resister 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
: PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, H: M. Williams, 


Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


HOT 
OR 
COLD 

ANYWHERE ~- 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYTIME 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 
Address 


‘DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ed pene minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Sal ip — Normal — 

tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie “Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rey. 
George A. Mark. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins with King’s Chapel in the Union 
Summer Services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. Song services on the steps of the 
church at 7 every Sunday evening. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 


‘ 


Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 


way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rey. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Organ 
recital after service. 
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CAMP OPECHEE. Indian Pond, Me. 
FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 21 

Real Camp Life. Expert counselors. Pure drink- 

ing water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under 

spetialists. Resident nurse. Arts and crafts. 

Rey. H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Maine. Miss Ethel 

E. Hobbs, Box 272, Cedarhurst, LI. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


‘ 


